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TS THE frosting on a cake 
| that gives it sales-appeal. 
And it’s the smart appearance 
of Armstrong’s Linoleum that 
attracts customers to stores, 





shops, showrooms... and 


If your sales can 


stand some sweetening 


read this recipe for 


attracting trade 








makes them want to buy. A 
glance at the eye-filling Armstrong Floor be- 
low will show you why. 

Just note how this floor fairly sings out for 
sales with gay color and modern design. 
Notice, too, how it sets off the merchandise 
to such good advantage and harmonizes so 
well with its surroundings. What you can’t 
see, of course, are the many hidden values 
that make this floor such a bargain in duty 
as well as in beauty. 

Under this heading, you have ease of clean- 
ing, low maintenance, comfort, quiet, and 
warmth. And most important, you have the 


SWEETENING UP SALES is the theme of our color 
illustrated book on better floors for better busi- 
ness. Write for your copy, which shows how 
others are modernizing with floors that attract 
trade, Sent free (40¢ outside U. S. A.). Armstrong 
Cork Company, Floor Division, 4011 Pearl St., 
Lancaster, Pa. (Makersof cork productssince 1860) 


ability of Armstrong’s Linoleum Floors to 
stand up for years under heavy traffic, with- 
out showing wear and without ever requiring 
expensive refinishing. 

Add up these sales ingredients and you 
have a tested recipe for attracting trade... 
tested in hundreds and hundreds of business 
homes from coast to coast. Your local lino- 
leum merchant will be glad to show you how 
simple and inexpensive it is to put an 
Armstrong Floor on your own sales force. 


Look for the name Armstrong’s on the back 
of the goods you buy. 





A TESTED RECIPE for sales is found in this Armstrong 
Floor of the uptown store of O. P. Baur Confec- 
tionery Co., Denver, Colo. Field is Marbelle 
Linoleum No. 025 with feature strips of Fawn 
No. 45. Plain fawn linoleum is used as wainscot- 
ing in rear of room. Installed by the American 
Furniture Co. Architect: Earl Chester Morris. 


ARMSTRONG’S LINOLEUM FLOORS 


Custom-Laid or ® Standard Designs 


PLAIN « INLAID + EMBOSSED + JASPE * CORK TILE » ASPHALT TILE * RUBBER TILE » ARMSTRONG'S LINOWALL and ARMSTRONG’S QUAKER RUGS 














The cushion that breathes 
with 200,000,000 latex lungs 


Air-cell is a typical example of Goodrich development 


ECAUSE air is one of the softest 

things there is, Goodrich engi- 

neers found a way to capture it for 
your comfort. 

Seats in buses, cars, trains never 
stayed comfortable very long. Springs 
worked through, padding got lumpy 
— riders complained. Sponge rubber 
was tried but it is too coarse — not 
soft enough to adjust itself to your 
body and weight. 

Goodrich engineers worked on the 
problem, finally developed a sponge 
with inter-connected cells so that air 
(or even smoke, as in the picture) 


passes through easily. There are 250,- 
000 of these tiny cells to the cubic inch 
—more than 200,000,000 in a seat 
cushion, a billion in a mattress. And 
this sponge is made of pure latex 
which will last indefinitely. 

Sit on a cushion of Air-cell, as this 
new development is called, and air 
rushes out of thousands of cells until 
the cushion is perfectly adjusted to 
every inch of your body, leaving you 
grt on the millions of tiny puffs 
of air that remain. Shift your weight 
and the cushion shifts with you — 
“breathing” in and out to adjust itself 
always to you and your comfort. 


Cushions and mattresses have been 
made of this new Goodrich Air-cell, 
and upholstered furniture soon will be. 
It’s 90% air but “solid comfort’ to 
everyone who has tried it. 

Economy for bus and train operators, 
relaxation for their riders — typical of 
the values to business and public which 
the constant research program of Good- 


rich assures. 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. 
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In the more than a century that 
Teacher’s Scotch has been made 
in Scotland, there have been many 
changes... but not in Teacher’s 
smooth, fine flavour. Once you try 
the distinctive taste of Teacher’s 
you’re sure to say, “Hold it 
. for another hundred years.” 


Made since 1830 by 
Wn. Teacher & Sons, Ltd., Glasgow 


TEACHER'S 


Perfection of Blended 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


SOLE U.S. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co., 
NEW YORK CITY « |!APORTERS SINCE 1794 
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In the development of radio—that Here are the main routes of the high quality The thousands of miles of wire and cable, 
important influence in modern life Bell System lines employed in broadcasting the poles, the countless items of apparatus 
—Western Electric equipment has_ service. The“ network broadcast” travelsover were supplied by Western Electric, manu- 
played a big part. these wires. facturer and purchaser for the Bell System. 


Telephone company‘control offices’ like this 

one, Western Electric equipped, are located Western Electric vacuum tubes at “re- much of broadcasting’s plant. This ap- 
at important cities. They switch the network peater stations” amplify the electrical im- paratus is made by Western Electric with 
program to selected broadcasting stations. pulses with complete fidelity. the same skill as your Bell Telephone. 


Western EJecir IC sation 
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Birthday: 

Kine Micnuaet V or Rumanta, 19, Oct. 
25. Since the September abdication of his 
father, ex-King Carol, pushed him back 
on the throne of Ru- 
mania, the youthful 
King Michael has 
been reunited with 
his mother, Queen 
Helen, who had been 
living in exile. Carol, 
held by police in 
Spain, telegraphed a 
birthday message to 
his son. 
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Wide World 


Married: 


Ken Maynarp, 45-year-old screen and 
circus cowboy, and BertHa RowLanpD 
DenuaM, 32-year-old member of the Cole 
Brothers Circus, at Yuma, Ariz., Oct. 22. 
Maynard’s Wild West show is now appear- 
ing with the circus, and the ceremony 
was performed as the company was en 
route from E] Centro, Calif., to Phoenix, 
Ariz. 


Evere.y Fisuer, son of Charles T. Fish- 
er of the Fisher body family, and Susan 
Brices, daughter of Walter O. Briggs, 
chairman of the board of the Briggs Man- 
ufacturing Co. (also makers of automobile 
bodies), in Detroit, Mich., Oct. 26. This 
is the second alliance between the two 
families: in 1929 Charles T. Fisher Jr. 
married Elizabeth Jane Briggs, one of the 
bride’s older sisters. 


Divorce Sought: 


By Marion Tauuey, former Metropoli- 
tan Opera soprano, from Apo.tpH Eck- 
strom, New York City voice teacher, in 
Los Angeles, Calif., Oct. 23. Miss Talley 
said she and Eckstrom separated two 
,months after they were married in March 
1935. They have one child, 5-year-old 
Susan, whose custody the singer recently 
won after a long and 

bitter battle through 

New York _ state 

courts. Miss Talley 

asked the California 

court to affirm the 

New York rulings 

which gave Susan into 

her custody. She asked 

for the divorce on 

Acme grounds of cruelty. 


Divorced: 


Princess Basa (Valerie Brooke) ,daugh- 
ter of Sir Charles Vyner Brooke, Rajah of 
Sarawak, and Bos Grecory, English wres- 
tler, in Los Angeles, Calif., Oct. 24. Gregory 
charged that Princess Baba deserted him 
last year. They were married in London 


Acme Acme 


Nov. 22, 1937—much against the wishes 
of her mother and father, white rulers of a 
province in Borneo. 


Wuitney Bourne, 27-year-old actress- 
daughter of George G. Bourne and Mrs. 
Harvey Dow Gibson, and Stanton Grir- 
Fis, 53-year-old corporation director and 
chairman of the executive committee of 
Paramount Pictures, in Reno, Nev., Oct. 
23. They were married July 19, 1939. Miss 
Bourne charged cruelty and made no claim 
for alimony. The court permitted her to 
resume her maiden name, Helen Whitney 
Bourne. 


Grover LoENING, aircraft manufacturer 
known for his Loening amphibians, 
and the former Marcaret L. TruesDALE 
of Palm Beach, Fla., in West Palm Beach, 
Oct. 25. They were married June 28, 1930. 
Mrs. Loening charged mental cruelty. 


Arrived: 
On the Exochorda 


from Lisbon, in Jer- 
sey City, N.J., Oct. 
26: Micnete Mor- 
GAN, French film ac- 
tress, in this country 
to make pictures for 
RKO... . Micwaeu 
MoscickI, son of the 
exiled President of 
Poland, Ignace Mos- 
cicki, here “as a war 
refugee and an immi- 
grant” and who expects to work for the 
Rockefeller Foundation as a_bacteriol- 
ogist . . . and Konrap Hemen, exiled 
German author of “The History of Na- 
tional Socialism” and “Hitler—A Biogra- 
phy,” who escaped from a concentration 
camp in France. 


On the Dixie Clipper from Lisbon, 
Errka Mann, writer and daughter of the 
exiled German novelist, Thomas Mann, in 
New York City, Oct. 23. Wife of the Brit- 
ish poet W. H. Auden, Miss Mann had 
been in London for a six-week visit. While 
there she made several propaganda broad- 
casts to Germany over the BBC, the re- 
sults of which she said were “highly com- 
plimentary”—judging from the way Nazi 
papers and the radio raged. Miss Mann 
said that her flat near Regent’s Park had 
been destroyed by bombs and that “you 
couldn’t walk in any street without seeing 
at least one damaged building. But,” she 


Acme 


NEWSWEEK 


continued, “you know how slow they 
seemed in some ways, the English? Well, in 
an emergency they improvise like hell.” 


Acquitted: 


FraNK Scutty, writer, humorist, and 
author of “Fun in Bed,” of charges of mis. 
appropriating and improperly impounding 
public funds while serving as secretary of 
the Department of Institutions in Cal- 
ifornia, by the Los 
Angeles County Su- 
perior Court, Oct. 25. 
When indicted last 
month, Scully, a Dem- 
ocratic nominee for 
the State Assembly, 
charged that the in- 
dictment was “a con- 
temptible attempt to 
make political capi- 
tal.” 


Died: 


Pavut J. Firzparrick, 34, sports editor 
of Newsweek, of peritonitis, at the White 
Plains Hospital, White Plains, N. Y., Oct. 
28. Fitzpatrick, son of the late Frederick 
F. Fitzpatrick, president of the American 
Locomotive Co., was born in Larchmont, 
N.Y. After graduation from Yale in 1928, 
he worked in Wall Street investment 
houses until 1932. Then he decided to 
desert finance for his great enthusiasm, 
sports, and in 1933 joined the newly or- 
ganized Newsweek as sports editor. Him- 
self known as an amateur golfer, he was an 
expert on all sports and had covered every- 
thing from the familiar American activities 
to bullfights in Spain and jai alai in Cuba. 
He is survived by his wife, the former 
Dorothea Kibbe, and two children. 








Georce B. Cortet- 
you, 78, Cabinet 
member under Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and 
president of the Con- 
solidated Gas Co. of 
New York from 1909 
to 1935, at his home 
in Huntington, L.L, 
Oct. 23. In 1889 Cor- 
telyou entered pub- 
lic service as a private 
secretary to several 
minor government officials in New York 
City. By 1903 he had been appointed the 
first Secretary of Commerce and Labor— 
having served successively as stenographer 
and clerk to President Cleveland and sec- 
retary to Presidents McKinley and Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. After resigning his Cabinet 
post in 1904 to manage Roosevelt’s cam- 
paign, Cortelyou was made Postmaster 
General in 1905, then Secretary of the 
Treasury in 1907. Two years later he left 
political life to accept the presidency of the 
Consolidated Gas Co.—a position he held 
until his retirement five years ago. 
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O one low-rates a diamond. But the right combination 
of color and cut makes one more brilliant than another 
—and therefore worth more money. 











There are a lot of good magazines, too. And while Collier’s 
isn’t the oldest, newest or biggest, you can rate its brilliance 
four ways: 





Acme 






One is, by the market it offers advertisers: the No.1 sales 
territory in the United States. 



















} editor 

: White 

Y., Oct. Another is, by the sparkle of its editing, which is why it 
ederick attracts people with active wants. 

nerican 

hmont, Another is, by its success. Of all the multimillion weekly 
n 1928, magazines published over a long period of years, Collier’s is 
. the only one at its all-time peak today both in circulation and 


advertising revenue. 


usiasm, 

x So And the final test is, what it does for advertisers. Mr. D. E. 
mene on Alexander, Advertising Manager of Geo. E. Keith Com- 
every- pany, Says: 
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3 “Ppraisal of 


“Our experience with Collier’s over the years has 
1 


definitely proved that whenever a Walk-Over style 
is featured, the sales are doubled (sometimes tre- 
bled) during the period immediately following the 
appearance of the advertisement. That’s why 
Collier’s gets the bulk of our national magazine 
advertising. Our dealers now anticipate this quick 
action and stock up on styles featured in Collier’s. 
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“Ten years ago, Walk-Over pioneered with the 
‘air-conditioned,’ perforated summer shoe. Consis- 
tent campaigns in Collier’s have turned this 
_— ‘novelty’ into a large-selling warm weather 
York staple for us. These campaigns have greatly 
od the helped the industry by establishing a new 


ibor— season in shoe sales.” 
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«il THE NO. & SALES TERRITORY... 2/2xned and built that way 
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.N THE AIR... 


AT SEA... 


IN THE AIR— mighty 
navy bombers are off 
v 7 and streaking toward 


*arseet© their objective. Up— 
up—up! It’s bitter cold at high altitudes. 
Heat is needed—and ventilation. So—switch 
on the sturdy, dependable Sturtevant Heaters 
and Ventilators! 


AT SEA—great battleships, cruisers and de- 
stroyers plunge forward. Steam—and more 
steam—is the call! And their unfailing boilers 
—aided by powerful Sturtevant Forced Draft 
Blowers—respond, instantly, to every de- 
mand! It is significant that practically every 
ship of the U.S. Navy—afloat or on the 
ways—is or will be equipped with some 
form of Sturtevant Equipment—mechanical 
draft, heating, ventilating, or auxiliary steam 
turbines. 

AND ON LAND—Sturtevant Air Handling 
Equipment is serving an unending variety 
of buildings which are vital to the Prepared- 
ness Program—air field hangars, government 
buildings, warehouses, etc. 


Sturtevant is proud of the important role it 
has been privileged to play in the Prepared- 


ON LAND 


ness Program—proud that because of the 
exceptional efficiency and durability of Stur- 
tevant Equipment, this equipment has been 
called on to satisfy the extremely severe 
Army and Navy specifications. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
HYDE PARK BOSTON, MASS. 
Branches in 40 Other Cities 


Sturtevant Turbo- 
blowerfor U.S. Navy 
forced draft service. 





Sturtevant 


SEG. U.S. Pat. OFF 
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NEWSWEEK 
LETTERS 


Concerning the Legion 


In your issue of Oct. 7, under the head. 
line “The Legion Speaks,” you call atten. 
tion to the fact that this organization has 
advocated strict neutrality for sixteen 
years. As a past commander of a Legion 
post as well as past commander of a Veter. 
ans of Foreign Wars post, maybe a slight 
angle on their renunciation of this stand 
might be in order. 

Four main points should be brought out: 
(1) All men in the service at the’ time of 
the World War are not members of either 
of these organizations. (2) Not over half 
of the Legion saw foreign service. (3) 
About 20 per cent of enrolled members of 
these organizations attend meetings, which 
is as good an average as most lodges and 
organizations in general. (4) Less than 20 
per cent attend state and national con- 
ventions. 

Perhaps a searching questionnaire by 
postcard of all ex-service men would be 
more illuminating than a somewhat hyster- 
ical passing of a resolution in the heat of a 
national meeting. 

I believe thoroughly in a year of mili- 
tary service, tops in national defense, 
weeding out aliens, etc., but am thoroughly 
opposed to dabbling in the chaotic affairs 
of nations who never have, and never will, 
get along for anything but a short period 
of years. 





RONALD B. ROGERS 
Neenah, Wis. 





The Presidency 


Is there or isn’t there a subtle similarity 
between a good President and an engineer, 
taking into account the following ancient 
and honorable definition?—“An engineer 
is a fellow who can build for one dollar 
what any fool can build for two dollars.” 

For example, even I, with unlimited 
hired help, could dump in enough stuff to 
fill the Grand Canyon and thus dam the 
Colorado River. But it would likely be an 
unprofitable dam. 

A good President is a fellow who with 
one billion dollars can do a decent job of 
administering for which a fool requires two 
billion. 

RALPH HILSCHER 

San Ramon, Calif. 





Credit to Assistants 


I wish to express my gratitude for the 
understanding way in which you presented 
to your readers our report before thie 
Philadelphia meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Medical Society (Newsweek, Oct. 14) of 
the treatment of burns with plasma. 

However, I would very much appreciate 
it if you will give credit for all the original 
work involved to my assistants, Dr. Wil- 
liam A. Wolff, Dr. Russell Elkinton, and 
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Dr. Jonathan E. Rhoads. My part con- 
sisted merely in acting as ringmaster, or 
director, of the investigation, and I do not 
want to accept any credit for the result. 
WALTER ESTELL LEE 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





Enlistment for Youth 


In your issue of Sept. 30 appears a let- 
ter written by Jack Stevens protesting 
the draft age limit of 21. As a veteran of 
our last war and Mexican Campaign I can 
understand the attitude of Congress in 
making the limit 21 years. But I can also 
understand what it means to our boys to 
cut their most ambitious period in life into 
two parts. If they do make good in life, 
the Army can only cause resentment to 
them at a later age. 

It seems so simple to provide an enlist- 
ment period of one year to these boys who 
wish to volunteer. As it is now, they must 
enlist for three years or more. As enlisted 
volunteers they could choose their own 
branch of service including the Navy. 
Most of the boys leaving school have a 
fairly clear idea of what they wish to do 
in life and could choose a branch of serv- 
ice most helpful to them in life. 

GEO. F. HAUSER 

Standard Oil Co. of Venezuela 

Caripito, Venezuela 


One-year enlistments were being ac- 
cepted by the Army at the time young 
Stevens wrote to Newsweek. They are 
still permitted but must come through the 
local selective service boards and are no 
longer handled by Army recruiting offices. 
In this way, registered men may get their 
service out of the way without delay, and 
youths between 18 and 21 may do likewise. 





Elsie and Beulah 


In your Oct. 14 issue, I noticed an item 
with picture of Elsie the Cow and Beulah 
the Calf. Will you please tell me why and 
how those names were chosen? 

B. M. HIPPENSTEEL 

North Manchester, Ind. 


The names Elsie and Beulah were cho- 
sen for a purely fictitious cow and calf to 
be used in a national advertising cam- 
paign of Borden’s some eighteen months 
before the New York World’s Fair opened. 
They were selected through the obvious 
method of eliminating a long list of fem- 
inine names down to those which sounded 
most effective as names for a cow and calf. 

Then, when the fair opened, the Borden 
exhibit displayed 150 prize cows as part 
of the show, but people kept asking “where 
is Elsie?” So in August a year ago the 
most photogenic cow (and one of the best 
milkers) was christened as a real Elsie. 
The arrival of a real Beulah was just one 
of those too-good-to-be-true coincidences. 
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HROUGH four generations Webster’s 

Dictionary has earned and main- 
tained first place among reference 
books. When you are confronted with 
any question of fact, whenever you 
need to know, you think of Webster as 
the utmost in authority, the judge of 
judges, the court of last appeal. That 
confidence is warranted only if you use 
the MERRIAM-Webster. 


Why the Only Genuine Webster 
Is the MERRIAM-Webster 


At the death of Noah Webster in 1843, 
the G. & C. Merriam Company bought 
and paid for the exclusive rights to 
publish the only genuine Webster’s dic- 
tionary. 

In an effort to preserve the integrity 
of the Webster name on dictionaries, 
the G. & C. Merriam Company obtained 
a Federal Court Injunction directing 
that the following statement appear 


When You Say “Webster’s Dictionary’ 
You MEAN the MERRIAM-Webster 


Accept Nothing Less Than 
the “SUPREME Authority’ 


WEBSTER'S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


“naenioo*® 


LOOK FOR THIS CIRCULAR 
TRADE-MARK ANDTHE “NW” 
MONOGRAM ON THE COVER. 


plainly on the so-called “Webster” dic- 
tionaries there under consideration: 
“This dictionary is not published by 
the original publishers of Webster’s 
Dictionary, or by their successors.” 
Look for the Merriam-Webster trade- 
mark. Ask your bookdealer to show you 
the Webster’s Dictionary with the cir- 
cle on the cover. The New Second Edi- 
tion of Webster’s New International 
(unabridged) has been completed at a 
cost of $1,300,000. It contains the new 
words and the newly discovered facts 
about the old ones. It is twenty years 
newer than any similar work of refer- 
ence and provides information in all 
branches of knowledge for today’s 
needs. Any bookdealer will be glad to 
show it to you. Mail the coupon for the 
free, illustrated, descriptive booklet. 


Genuine Merriam-Websters are not sold in 
connection with any newspaper offer; they 
are not given as premiums with magazines. 


GET THE BEST .. . The Merriam-Webster 
is the standard of the schools and col- 
leges of the country; State Supreme 
Courts; the Government Printing 
Office; professional and business offices 
everywhere. 

Contains 122,000 MORE WORDS than in any 
other dictionary ¢ 600,000 Entries © 3,350 
pages ° Color plates throughout @ Illustra- 

tions for 12,000 terms. 
Copyright, 1939, by G. & C. Merriam Co. 


= 

| MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET 

| G. & C. Merriam Co., Dept. 506, 
Springfield, Mass. 

| Please send me free and without obli- 

| gation the illustrated booklet more fully 

| describing Webster’s New International 
Dictionary, Second Edition—‘‘The New 

| 2a What It Will Do For 

| ‘ou.”” 

| 

| 
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@ Tus MontTH, all over America, 
girls and boys from a thousand 
schools and colleges are going home 
for Thanksgiving dinner. And wher- 
ever they have the choice, they will 
travel in a Budd Sleeper Coach! 


In these truly modern trains they 
revel in the great contribution that 
Budd has made to transportation 
by rail—luxuriously comfortable 
day and night travel at ordinary 
day-coach fares. 

They enjoy having equal free- 
dom of the entire train. They 
appreciate the moderate prices 
prevailing in attractive diners. 
They welcome the observation 
lounge, refreshment car, perfect 


\ “ “THIS YEAR WE’RE GUNG HOME 


FOR THANKSGIVING!” 


air-conditioning and charming 
decorations throughout—and the 
adjustable seats, softiy cushioned 
for a comfortable night’s sleep. 


They ride in safety too. For Budd 
trains are built through and through 
of stainless steel. Fabricated by 
Budd’s exclusive SHOTWELD*® 
process, this strong, tough alloy 
produces light-weight cars that 
maintain the highest safety stand- 
ards ever established in railroad 
travel. Appealing to young and 
old, the Budd Sleeper-Coach train 
is the fastest-growing idea in 


transportation. * Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING CO. 
Philadelphia Detroit 


BUDD METHODS SAFELY ELIMINATE DEAD WEIGHT 





“It was marvelous! And I was glad 
everybody liked it, because coming home 
on the new Budd train was my idea. 
Meals in the diner were grand, and... 


very inexpensive too. All the girls agreed 
the ladies’ room was the most attractive 
they’ve ever seen on a train. The ob- 
servation lounge was simply swell... 


costs no more than an ordinary day- 
coach! Believe me, we all voted to use 
the same train going back!” 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 





Congress’ Gains 


Violent partisans who insist that the 
election of one or the other Presidential 
candidates will “wreck the country” over- 
look the fact that, barring war, the next 
Congress is sure to be far from a rubber 
stamp. If the U.S. goes to war, of course, 
Congress’ importance will be greatly re- 
duced, but otherwise the opposite will be 
true. If Roosevelt wins, he will have a 
Congress which will be no more New Deal- 
ish than the present uncontrollable one 
and very probably will contain a smaller 
Democratic majority. Hence, anti-New 
Dealers and Republicans are likely to be 
numerous enough to team up and veto 
whatever they choose. If Willkie wins, he 
is sure to have a Democratic Senate and 
might have a Democratic House. So, again, 
Congress will possess complete veto power. 


Cohen-Corcoran Future 


The new rumors that the famous Brain 
Trust team of Cohen and Corcoran will 
soon retire to private law practice, even if 
Roosevelt is reelected, have this much basis 
in fact: The two have recently talked— 
much more seriously than before—about 
doing this, but they’ve made no definite 
plans. Corcoran particularly likes the idea, 
since he’s little interested in now-dominant 
foreign issues and since he has made so 
many Washington enemies that his useful- 
ness is impaired. Cohen, whose unassum- 
ing nature has made him more popular, is 
deeply interested in the foreign situation 
and will probably stick as long as he thinks 
he can be useful in a crisis. (Cohen, by the 
way, was the real author of the Jackson 
opinion justifying the destroyer-base deal.) 


Patent ‘Spying’ 


One of the troublesome spots discovered 
in national defense has been the ability of 
any person to get details of patents from 
the U.S. Patent Office for a small sum. 
Though strictly military devices are often 
kept secret, countless industrial inventions 
which have military importance are thus 
available. Restrictions on these may soon 
be tightened. In this connection, Federal 
men have recently uncovered a prize case 
concerning an espionage agent employed 
by a foreign power to get industrial secrets. 
His only work consisted of visiting Wash- 


ington occasionally, buying (for 10 cents 
each) diagrams of interesting patents, ‘and 
sending them abroad. His foreign em- 
ployers, not understanding how he worked, 
paid him $350 a month. 


Campaign Shifts 

Off-the-record questioning among offi- 
cials of both parties early this week re- 
vealed the general feeling that the Presi- 
dential election is just as much of a horse 
race as Periscope’s survey of correspond- 
ents (see page 12) indicates. Most thought 
Italy’s invasion of Greece would help 
Roosevelt to the extent that it would again 
stir up the war-caused tension which had 
been subsiding lately. On the other hand, 
Lewis’ endorsement was rated as a net as- 
set for Willkie, though it might well push 
some Lewis-hating farm and AFL voters 
into the Roosevelt. column. 


Political Straws 


Assistant Secretary of War Patterson, 
who resigned as a Circuit Court judge 
to take his present job last July, will 
be returned to his judgeship if F.D.R. 
is defeated. Attorney General Jackson 
promised him that the vacancy, anxious- 
ly watched by SEC Chairman Frank, 
wouldn’t be filled before Jan. 1... Joseph 
E. Davies, former Ambassador to Bel- 
gium, and Barry Bingham, youthful pub- 
lisher of The Louisville Courier-Journal, 
are most mentioned as likely Ambassa- 
dors to Britain when a new appointee is 
named ... Harry A. Millis, professor 
emeritus at Chicago University, and ex- 
Governor Winant of New Hampshire are 
still rated as favorites to succeed Madden 


on the NLRB. 


Trivia 

The most enthusiastic Democratic ban- 
ner passed by Willkie on his Pennsylvania 
tour read: “Roosevelt Forever” . . . The 
National Press Club’s office swears it got 
a phone call last week from an unidentified 
Labor Department stenographer asking 
how to spell Girdler, Weir, Grace, and “a 
President named Coolidge” . . . The Press 
Club, incidentally, has had to double-wash 
an abnormal number of tablecloths lately 
because of the way correspondents have 
been frenziedly tallying up states and elec- 
toral votes at mealtime. 


Ribbentrop vs. Goebbels 





Tateemed correspondents abroad are en- 
joying an “inner Nazi circle” fight be- 
tween Ribbentrop and Goebbels. The 


jealousy between them, while less publi- 
cized than that between Goebbels and 
Géring, is no less intense. Now it is mani- 
festing itself in the attempt by Trans- 
ocean News Service, which is controlled by 
Ribbentrop, to invade the Scandinavian, 
Balkan, and Italian fields. This has always 
been the exclusive territory of Goebbels’ 
DNB news service. Over Goebbels’ pro- 
tests, Ribbentrop has set up a Transocean 
subsidiary, Transcontinent news agency, 
which is trying to wangle clients away 
from DNB and, in the process, to lessen 
the little Propaganda Minister’s prestige. 


Italian Blockade Running 


Italy has been getting moderate quanti- 
ties of vitally needed fats, oils, and other 
products from South America by a bold 
variation of the freight-submarine scheme 
used sparingly by the Germans in the 
World War. The British Navy has kept 
Italian ships out of the North Atlantic, 
but it has been established that a few 
freighters are still managing to sneak 
across the South Atlantic. These freight- 
ers, after loading at South American ports, 
make for designated rendezvous (probably 
Spain’s Canary Islands). There they un- 
load. Their cargo is then ferried to Italy 
by cargo-carrying submarines, which can 
easily run the Strait of Gibraltar. 


Japanese Navy Renege 


Here’s why you haven’t heard much 
lately about Japanese intentions of taking 
over Hong Kong: Best sources reveal that 
plans called for the move by mid-Novem- 
ber, with the Japanese Navy playing a 
major role. But since the Dakar fiasco, 
navy men have been backing off. With the 
threat of possible U.S. and Soviet action 
always in their mind, they want no part 
of challenging Hong Kong, which is much 
more strongly fortified than Dakar and 
can get aerial assistance from Singapore. 
So the ambitious army clique is now being 
given to understand that if the army 
wants to take Hong Kong right away, it 
will have to do it alone. 


French Border Smuggling 


Despite German efforts to keep the bor- 
der between the occupied and unoccupied 
regions of France watertight, private re- 
ports from Vichy reveal that in the last 
few months there has been widespread and 
increasing “smuggling” of civilians back 
and forth across the border. Though there 
are authenticated—if unpublicized—cases 
of Frenchmen being shot while trying to 
cross the line, many others have managed 
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to slip by. Also, despite Gestapo vigilance, 
it has often been possible to bribe border 
guards. Most of the stories relating details 
of German military activity in occupied 
France have been obtained by correspond- 
ents from persons who thus crossed the 


border. 


Nazi Church Plan 


Through trustworthy channels comes 
word of Germany’s plans to extend its re- 
ligious as well as political influence into 
occupied countries. The pro-Nazi Evan- 
gelical Church Council in Berlin, antago- 
nist of Niemdller and of other Protestant 
leaders now in concentration camps, has 
just completed a careful study of all re- 
ligious movements in Scandinavia and the 
Low Countries. Now, as the second step 
in the plan, council emissaries are being 
sent out to talk with selected religious 
leaders in the captured capitals. 


Foreign Notes 


Without publicity, Chinese Generalissi- 
mo Chiang Kai-shek has picked Pai 
Chung-hsi, youthful South China general, 
to succeed him in case of his death... . 
The fact that Churchill can’t resist dash- 
ing out to watch the activities during air 
raids has been giving both the Cabinet and 
his family the jitters . . . British forces in 
Egypt report that Italian planes have been 
dropping trick bombs made up to look 
like beef tins, beer cans, and fountain 
pens. They explode when opened by curi- 
ous soldiers . .. The French aircraft car- 
rier Béarn and a destroyer have slipped 
out of Martinique and headed for French 
Guiana—where they'll be much nearer to 
Dakar, to which it’s apparently hoped to 
send them if they can elude the British ... 
Though King Carol and his entourage have 
got the publicity, the Spanish police ac- 
tually have arrested several hundred per- 
sons with transit visas, including business- 
men and others who are suspected of 
having secret information or who might 
harm the Axis cause with their utterances 
outside Europe. 





Bankers’ Trade Group 


Liesk for the formation of a committee 
of important bankers to serve as an un- 
official or semi-official clearinghouse for all 
questions concerning financing of Latin- 
American trade. Joseph C. Rovensky, 
Chase Bank vice president who’s now an 
aide to Nelson Rockefeller in Washington, 
has been promoting the plan among N. Y. 
bankers. The proposed committee would 
receive all Latin-American requests for 
financial aid, investigate them, and decide 
whether the loans were suitable for private 
banks or whether they would have to be 
handled partly or wholly by government 
agencies. It would then pass the requests, 


along with its recommendations, on to the 
Export-Import Bank. The prospect is that 
a well-known Wall Street banker will be 
induced to form and head the committee. 


Japanese Sock Trick 


A minor sidelight on the war turmoil is 
the way in which the Japanese are flooding 
the U.S. with cheap cotton hosiery labeled 
“Made in China.” Sales of socks and stock- 
ings marked “Made in Japan” dropped 
sharply after the Panay incident. So Jap- 
anese interests have taken over old plants 
and started operating new ones in Jap- 
anese-controlled Shanghai, which makes 
it legitimate for them to label the products 
“Made in China.” Proving this trend, im- 
ports of “Chinese” hosiery for the first 
eight months of 1940 were nearly 700% 
higher than for the same period of 1939. 


Business Footnotes 


Men’s clothing stores have recently been 
suffering a real slump because of the tend- 
ency of thousands of men to postpone 
purchases because of the belief that they 
might be drafted . . . To prevent irritating 
delays, both the War and Navy Depart- 
ments are preparing to establish Compen- 
sation Boards for settling disputes between 
defense officials and contractors over con- 
tract terms, changes, etc . . . The Defense 
Commission was split over the recently an- 
nounced plan for a $6,400,000 ammonia 
plant at Muscle Shoals, Ala. Some members 
preferred to encourage private companies’ 
plans for two ammonia plants. F. D. R. de- 
cided the question. 





Government Film Program 


for a government film drive to 
bolster the inter-American cultural and 
economic program. The films will be sup- 
plied by the Interior Department’s photo- 
graphic section, even though its appropria- 
tion was slashed drastically because Con- 
gressmen feared the money might be used 
for New Deal propaganda. Now funds 
have been obtained from the State De- 
partment and from the U.S. Travel Bu- 
reau, an Interior agency, to put Spanish 
and Portuguese sound tracks on existing 
shorts depicting national parks, scenic 
beauties, power projects, etc. A few new 
films might also be made. The movie in- 
dustry is to handle distribution. John Hay 
Whitney, who’s working for the govern- 
ment’s inter-American cultural program, 
has been in Hollywood persuading movie 
executives to insist that Latin-American 
theaters show these “good-neighbor” shorts 
in order to get regular full-length films. 


Entertainment Lines 


Grauman’s Chinese Theater in Holly- 
wood is experimenting with a new-type 
“plastic screen” that’s supposed to enable 


NEWSWEEK 


the audience to see the picture without 
distortion from any part of the theater . . . 
Billy Rose is toying with the idea of open- 
ing a 25-cent-admission night club in N. Y, 
... To expand its South American market, 
Twentieth Century-Fox is recording in 
both Spanish and Portuguese full fifteen- 
minute programs of songs and dialogue 
from the picture “Down Argentine Way.” 
The recordings will be distributed free to 
South American radio stations . . . Within 
the next few months movie insiders ex- 
pect theater admission prices to move up- 
ward, possibly enough to raise the average 
from the present 23 cents to around 30 
cents. 


‘Skip Tracer’ Trick 


Newest trick developed by “skip tracer” 
agencies whose job is to locate persons who 
have “skipped out” owing debts: The 
agency sends a form entitled “Trustee 
Claim” to all known persons in the U.S. 
who have the same full name as a van- 
ished debtor. This form states that “a sum 
of money is being held in a trust account” 
for a person of that name and requests that 
a number of questions be answered for 
identification purposes. Unlike a “dun” let- 
ter, these usually lead the debtor to fur- 
nish the requested information which iden- 
tifies him as the person sought. To avoid 
conflict with postal laws, the agency sends 
all those who fill out the “Trustee Claim” 
the amount “in trust”—1 cent. Then it in- 
forms the creditor of the debtor’s where- 
abouts. 


U.S. Censorship Plans 
It will probably be denied, but the U.S. 


Army and Navy have been secretly mak- 
ing the necessary preparations to handle 
propaganda and censorship in case of any 
emergency. It’s just part of their policy of 
preparing carefully for any possible de- 
velopments. The Eastern headquarters for 
the U.S. Naval Intelligence propaganda 
and censorship bureau would be in the 
Federal Office Building, N.Y., where 
since early this year a staff of nearly 
100 has been laying the groundwork 
for a central clearinghouse that would 
handle both incoming and outgoing news 
dispatches. 


Press Notes 


The AP is sending two relief men from 
N.Y. to London so that the overworked 
London staff will be able to spend two 
days a week in the country away from the 
bombing. It will also continue its policy 
of permitting London staff men to take 
a full week in Dublin now and then... 
Conservative Republicans have been 
squawking because they found that, for 
some reason, the pro-Willkie National 
Committee to Uphold Constitutional Gov- 
ernment put a full-page ad in the Com- 
munist Daily Worker, as well as in other 
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SABOTAGE 


at work in your plant? 








Soscas per cent of America’s 
machine equipment is slower, less ac- 
curate, more costly to operate than 
modern machinery would be. These 
old machines are destroying more 
material as scrap loss than dyna- 
miters could do; they are slowing 
up America’s defense program more 
than any fifth column. 


In turning departments, modern 
Warner & Swasey Turret Lathes often 
double production, cut cost per piece 
50% or more. If you can’t get new tur- 
ret lathes quickly but still want to do 
your share in speeding production, 
Warner & Swasey offers newly designed 


WARNER 


& 
SWASEY 


Turret Lathes 
Cleveland 





turret lathe tools that will help you get 
more production and profit from the 
turret lathes you have. 


These new turret lathe tools often 
increase production as much as 60%. 
They can be shipped at once from 
stock; and we are pushing ourselves 
to the limit to get turret lathes, too, 
as quickly as possible. Our entire 
organization is yours. We want to 
work with you in this emergency. 




















You CAN TURN It BETTER. FASTER, FOR LESS... 
WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 
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N.Y. papers . . . Pierre Lazareff and 
George Kessel, former editor and writer, 
respectively, of the Paris Soir, are trying 
to line up clients for a Franco-American 
news syndicate they’ve organized in N. Y. 


-Writers’ Forecast 
How 50 Political Correspondents 
Appraise the Election Outlook 


Seeking a significant campaign sidelight, 
NEwswEEKk’s Periscope last week again ap- 
plied its well-known surveying technique 
to the Presidential race. It asked 50 of the 
nation’s most prominent political writers 
for their detailed forecasts on the election. 
Most of the men—all of whom participat- 
ed in a similar survey in September—are 
Washington correspondents who serve as 
chief political writers for their newspapers. 
Some were reached in Washington; some 
were found on the Willkie campaign train, 
and others were tracked down as they sur- 
veyed various key states. 

When all the answers were tabulated, 
these were the chief results: 


As of last week this group of observers, 
taken as a whole, foresaw President Roose- 
velt defeating Wendell Willkie in a close 
election. Though many expressed some 
doubt about their own predictions, 27 
picked Roosevelt as the winner, 22 picked 
Willkie, and one thought the race was too 
close for forecasting. 


{ The composite opinion of the group in- 
dicates that the 1940 election promises to 
be much the closest since 1916. At this 
stage in most past Presidential campaigns 
such top-rank correspondents have been 
almost unanimous in forecasting the win- 
ner. In 1936, for example, a similar News- 
WEEK checkup showed 19 out of 20 cor- 
respondents picking Roosevelt to defeat 
Landon. 


The present results indicate that the 
campaign has become much more of a 
“horse race” than it appeared two months 
ago. In a survey of the same group on 
Sept. 23, Periscope found 34 picking Roose- 
velt, 16 picking Willkie. The proportion 
predicting Roosevelt was then 68 per cent; 
last week it was 55 per cent. 


Most of last week’s answers were com- 
pleted just before John L. Lewis’ pro- 
Willkie speech. A late recheck of about 
one-fourth of the list showed that most of 
the correspondents had largely discounted 
Lewis’ action in advance, and none of these 
wanted to revise his prediction of the win- 
ner. A few who had picked Roosevelt, how- 
ever, indicated that Lewis’ speech caused 
them to expect a slightly closer race than 
formerly. At the same time, of course, all 
the answers were completed before Italy’s 
invasion of Greece. 

To permit readers to judge the im- 


partiality of the list of writers, every man 
was asked to state his personal predilec- 
tion: whether he thought Roosevelt’s or 
Willkie’s election would be to the best in- 
terest of the country. In reply 26 favored 
Willkie, 17 favored Roosevelt, and 7 said 
they had no preference. The similar survey 
in September showed 25 favoring Willkie, 
20 favoring Roosevelt, and 5 with no pref- 
erence. 

A cross-check on last week’s answers 
showed that six men who personally fa- 
vored Willkie predicted a Roosevelt vic- 
tory; one favoring Roosevelt predicted 
Willkie’s election. 

One writer, in stating his personal pref- 
erence, reflected a view often heard among 
political writers: “Roosevelt would be best 
in the short run; Willkie in the long run.” 


Details 


Each of the 50 men was asked to answer 
three questions on the basis of present in- 
dications. The precise questions and a 
résumé of the answers follow: 


1—Which candidate do you expect to 
win this year’s Presidential election? 
Sept. 23 Current 
Survey Survey 
Roosevelt 34 27 
Willkie 16 22 
Declined to predict 0 1 


2—If you had to guess at this date, how 
many electoral votes would you estimate 
that each man will get? 

The answers to this question ranged 
from a forecast of a substantial Willkie 
majority (Willkie 326, Roosevelt 205) to 
a prediction of. a Roosevelt landslide 
(Roosevelt 497, Willkie 34). Two corre- 
spondents declined to answer this. Average 
of the forecasts on electoral votes: 


Sept. 23 Current 

Survey Survey 
Roosevelt 312 298 
Willkie 219 233 


3—What, briefly, do you expect to be 
the most important causes influencing this 
outcome? 

The answers to this question were re- 
markably similar to those given in the 
September survey. The tendency of a 
world crisis to help the party in power still 
ranked as the chief factor in Roosevelt’s 
favor, while the anti-third-term argument 
was still rated as the chief issue helping 
Willkie. The Democratic claim that “Hitler 
wants Willkie elected,” cited by two writers 
in September, was mentioned by none this 
time. The GOP argument that “corrupt 
machines support Roosevelt” was not 
named as a major factor in either survey. 
One writer last week picked Elliott Roose- 
velt’s captaincy as an important pro-Will- 
kie influence. 

Chief answers to Question 3 from those 
predicting a Roosevelt victory: 


Popular, unwillingness to “change horses” 
in a crisis 16 


NEWSWEEK 


Business improvement and reemployment 8 

Roosevelt's “able handling of foreign 
policy” 7 

Roosevelt’s continued hold on the labor, 
WPA, and Negro vote 

Willkie campaign defects: “failure to con- 


centrate on best issues,” “intemperate- 
ness,” 


“inconsistencies,” etc. 
Willkie’s “inexperience” 
Roosevelt’s campaigning ability 
Chief answers from those predicting a 

Willkie victory: 
Dislike or fear of a third term 20 
Argument that “Roosevelt is leading us 
to war” 10 
New Deal “inefficiency” and “loose fis- 
cal policies” 
Public desire for change, dating from 
1937 
Dissatisfaction with. Roosevelt’s foreign 
policy 
“Delays in the defense program” 
Willkie’s “administrative superiority” 
The “recent subsiding of war fever” 
Willkie’s improved campaigning 
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Participants 
The 50 political writers who answered 
the questionnaire are: 
Robert C. Albright, Washington Post 
Theodore C. Alford, Kansas City Star 
R. S. Allen & Drew Pearson, United Feature 
Joseph W. Alsop & Robert E. Kintner, NANA 
Jack Beall, N. Y. Herald Tribune 
Ulric Bell, Louisville Courier-Journal 
Raymond P. Brandt, St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
Harold Brayman, Timmons News Service 
Ashmun N. Brown, Providence Journal 
Walker S. Buel, Cleveland Plain Dealer 
Turner Catledge, New York Times 
Raymond Clapper, Scripps-Howard Alliance 
Jesse S. Cottrell, Nashville Banner, others 
Kenneth G. Crawford, PM (New York) 
Henry Ehrlich, Boston Herald & Traveler 
Morris D. Ervin, Cincinnati Times-Star 
J. Fred Essary, Baltimore Sun 
Warren B. Francis, Los Angeles Times 
Jay Franklin, Bell Syndicate 
Edwin W. Gableman, Cincinnati Enquirer 
Bulkley S. Griffin, Hartford Times, others 
Arthur Hachten, International News Service 
Jay G. Hayden, Detroit News 
Raymond Z. Henle, Paul Block papers 
Frank R. Kent, Baltimore Sun 
Russell Kent, Birmingham News & Age-Herald 
Bernard Kilgore, Wall Street Journal 
Arthur Krock, New York Times 
Paul R. Leach, Chicago Daily News 
E. J. Lebherz, Buffalo Courier-Express 
G. Gould Lincoln, Washington Star 
Ernest K. Lindley, Newsweek 
William C. Murphy Jr., Philadelphia Inquirer 
Sam A. O’Neal, St. Louis Star-Times 
Clifford A. Prevost, Detroit Free Press 
W. B. Ragsdale, Associated Press 
Alfred D. Stedman, St. Paul Pioneer Press 
George W. Stimpson, Houston Post 
Thomas L. Stokes, Scripps-Howard Alliance 
Clif Stratton, Topeka Capital, K. C. Kansan 
Richard L. Strout, Christian Science Monitor 
Ray Tucker, McClure Syndicate 
Everett C. Watkins, Indianapolis Star, others 
Edward E. Wilcox, Philadelphia Eve. Bulletin 
Frederic William Wile, Washington Star 
Gladstone Williams, Atlanta Constitution, 
Sacramento Bee, others 
Lyle C. Wilson, United Press 
Richard L. Wilson, Des Moines Reg. & Trib. 
Paul Wooton, McGraw-Hill Pubs... 
James L. Wright, Buffalo Evening News 
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Taking it all in all, the American railroads are 
today better than ever before in reliability, speed 
and operating efficiency—ready to handle the needs 
of American industry and American defense. 







Sa Smewia ror $90 


Start from your home town now on a Grand 
Circle Tour of the United States— east coast, 
west coast, border to border—go by one route, 
return by another—liberal stopovers — for $90 
railroad fare in coaches—$135 in Pullmans (plus 
$45 for one or two passengers in a lower berth). 


NOW—TRAVEL ON CREDIT 


You can take your car along too 


See your local ticket agent As S @) C IATION O F 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 
















What’s more, they are steadily improving their 
tracks and equipment so they can continue to 
give this country the world’s biggest cent’s worth 
of transportation. 











GLAMOROUS, NEW FASHION-TONE INTERIOR —a 
miracle of color, fabric, appointments. See the lovely 
Two-Tone upholstery of the Special De Luxe. 


Big Thrill for 41 


~LV LOOKS... iW ACTIOW 


POWERMATIC SHIFTING—re- 
duces driving effort—eliminates 
certain usual shifting motions. 





Treat Yourself to Plymouth’s Swank 1941 Styling... 
new High-Torque Performance...Powermatic Shifting! 


pee AROUND IT—look inside—get in 
and drive—right away you'll real- 
ize why Plymouth is getting such a big 
O.K. all over the U.S.A. 

Big (117-inch wheelbase), low-slung, 
this Plymouth has an exquisite new Fash- 
ion-Tone Interior...a miracle of 
color, fabric and appointments! 

You'll be impressed—and de- 
lighted—with Plymouth’s new 
High-Torque performance. And 
new Powermatic Shifting brings 


you vast reductions in driving effort! 
In all, 19 big advancements make 

Plymouth the “One” for ’41. PLymoutH 

Division oF CHRYSLER CORPORATION. 


EASY TO BUY—your present car will 

probably cover a large proportion of 
Plymouth’s low delivered price 
...with the balance in surprising- 
ly low monthly instalments. 


pw SEE THE NEW LOW-PRICED 
PLYMOUTH COMMERCIAL CARS! 


Tune in Major Bowes, C.B.S., Thursdays. 

















Q-U-A-L-I-T-Y 


COUNTERBALANCED 
TRUNK LID — goes up or 
down easily ata touch.Stays 
where you want it. 


NEW BODY SEALING 
against water, dust, heat, 
cold and noise. 


NEW SAFETY RIMS to pre- 
vent “throwing” of the tire 
in case of a blowout. 


HIGH-DUTY BEARINGS — 
2 to 3 times longer-lived. 

METAL SPRING COVERS 
— big, 6-inch tires — front 


coil springs... wide choice 
of colors—on all models. 
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Closest Election in 24 Years 
Forecast With Campaign Windup 


Willkie’s Drive in Stretch 
rings Roosevelt to Platform; 


30th Candidates Hit Hard 


In accepting the Republican Presiden- 
tial nomination in Elwood, Ind., Aug. 17, 
Wendell L. Willkie challenged President 
Roosevelt to a series of face-to-face “Lin- 
coln-Douglas” debates. The President, re- 
plying that affairs were in such shape that 
he could not campaign, for two months 
confined his bid for reelection to “non- 
political” addresses and inspection tours. 
When Mr. Roosevelt last week finally took 
to the stump, to show wherein his 
rival had “falsified the record,” 
Willkie seized the opportunity to 
stage the debate he desired—not 
face-to-face, however, but via ra- 
dio and often hundreds of miles 
away. 

Even before the Democratic 
candidate opened his “political” 
attack as the stormy campaign 
neared the windup, the GOP 
nominee had begun his argu- 
ments. On Oct. 22, in the Chi- 
cago Stadium where Mr. Roose- 
velt was nominated in both 1932 
and 1940, Willkie recalled that he 
voted for the New York Gover- 
nor for a first term on the basis 
of the 1932 platform. Charging 
Mr. Roosevelt with violating his 
1932 pledges to reduce govern- 
ment expenses, balance the budg- 
et, lower taxes, and maintain a 
sound currency, the candidate 
challenged: “Mr. Third-Term 
Candidate, tell the American 
people whether Wendell Willkie 
falsified that part of the record.” 

Willkie quoted his rival as say- 
ing, on Sept. 11, that his supreme 
determination is “to do all I can 
to keep war away from these 
shores for all time,” and added: 


“If his promise to keep our boys out of 
foreign wars is no better than his promise 
to balance the budget, they’re already al- 
most on the transports.” 

Next day the President, after telling the 
press that he saw no reason to revise the 
secret election prediction he had made 
three weeks earlier, opened his campaign 
in Convention Hall in Philadelphia, where 
Willkie had been nominated. As “an old 
campaigner” loving “a good fight” he de- 
clared his intention to expose only the 
“more fantastic misstatements of this 
campaign ... because it would take 365 
nights to discuss all of them.” Though con- 
tinuing his policy of never mentioning 





Presidential timber for the inaugural stand 


Willkie by name, he proceeded to answer 
the GOP nominee’s warning of war by 
categorically denying the existence of any 
secret agreement pledging the nation to 
enter a foreign conflict. 

“I repeat again,” Mr. Roosevelt said, 
“that I stand on the platform of our par- 
ty: ‘We will not participate in foreign 
wars and will not send our Army, naval, 
or air forces to fight in foreign lands out- 
side of the Americas except in case of at- 
tack’.” 


‘Of Course’ 


Boasting that 9,000,000 more persons 
have jobs today than in 1932 and that 
900,000 obtained employment in August 
and September, the President promised 
“during the next four years to make our 
objective of a job for every young man 
and woman .. . a living fact.” (Later, at 
a White House press conference, asked if 
this statement scotched rumors that he 
might, if reelected, resign the 
Presidency in the middle of his 
term, the President said: “Of 
course.” 

Half an hour after Mr. Roose- 
velt concluded his Philadelphia 
address, the Republican candi- 
date, who had listened to his ad- 
versary by radio, was on the air 
with a rebuttal. Speaking at The 
Herald Tribune Forum in New 
York City (see page 35), Willkie 
gibed: “I thought we were in the 
campaign of 1932, because he 
discussed no other issues.” At 
noon the next day, from a rail- 
road siding in the hamlet of Har- 
bor Creek, Pa., the Hoosier, who 
had studied his rival’s text since 
7 a.m., replied more formally. He 
again questioned the President’s 
pledge of peace, again challenged 
him to explain why he had aban- 
doned his 1932 promises, and de- 
clared that the President “offered 
not one single argument why he 
should be permitted to violate” 
the third-term tradition. 

To the President’s boast that 
900,000 had been recently reem- 
ployed, Willkie retorted: “It is a 
tragedy that it took a war and 
the consequent demands for arm- 
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aments to start our people back to work.” 
And he quoted the White House incum- 
bent as having said in 1936 that nations 
obtaining prosperity from an armaments 
boom “inevitably face the day when either 
their weapons of destruction must be used 
against their neighbors or an unsound 
economy like a house of cards will fall 
apart.” 

When it came Mr. Roosevelt’s turn to 
address The Herald Tribune Forum Oct. 
24, he returned to his nonpolitical role. 
“We are preparing,” the President said, 
“for the defense of the American Conti- 
nents and of the oceans that are the high- 
ways of these two continents. And we 
are doing so in a mood of determina- 
tion, but unafraid and resolute in our will 
to peace.” 

Willkie kept up the attack, though his 
voice by the end of the week was reduced 
to a hoarse whisper. Back in New York, 
prior to a seventh and last campaign swing 
through Illinois, he flung down the gaunt- 
let: “I predict again tonight that if the 
present Administration is restored to pow- 
er for a third term, our democratic system 
will not outlast another four years. Against 
this prediction the third-term candidate 
has offered no assurance—and can offer 
no credible assurance.” 

On Monday, after receiving his greatest 
crowd ovations since 1936 on a swing 
through Northern New Jersey and all five 
New York City boroughs, Mr. Roosevelt 
really opened up. Facing a battery of 
microphones and 25,000 wildly cheering 
persons in Madison Square Garden, the 
President threw terrific punches, not only 
at Willkie, but at Republican Congress- 
men who, he said, had “sabotaged” his de- 
fense program for seven years, and were 
“playing politics with our national se- 
curity today.” 

Citing the voting record of half a dozen 
GOP leaders in both houses as proof that 
the party had only recently “suddenly dis- 
covered that there is a war,” Mr. Roose- 
velt accused his rivals of having “their 
eyes on the good old ballot box.” Defend- 
ing the “100 per cent cooperation” of the 
Defense Advisory Commission, the Presi- 
dent noted that it was made up of, “not 
holding-company lawyers or executives, 
but men experienced in actual production.” 
Referring to the battle over the Russell- 
Overton Amendment aimed at defense 
profiteering, Mr. Roosevelt charged that 
Republicans, by opposing it, had “said, in 
effect, that they put money rights ahead 
of human lives.” 

Meanwhile, in the Jefferson County 
Armory at Louisville, Ky., Willkie was 
swinging his best right-hand punch. “The 
party of the New Deal,” he shouted 
huskily at the gateway to the Solid South, 
“Fungus-like, has suffocated” the Demo- 
cratic party and is now making “its ulti- 
mate grasp for power.” 

What 50,000,000 voter-judges of the de- 
bate would rule on Nov. 5, no one could 
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Roosevelt vs. Willkie 
Result of the sixth state-by-state Gallup Presidential Poll released Oct. 27 


States Leaning Democratic—36 


Per Cent 
Roosevelt 


Electoral 
Votes 


8 South Carolina 
9 Mississippi 
11 Alabama 

10 Louisiana 

12 Georgia 
23 Texas 

9 Arkansas 

7 Florida 

18 North Carolina 
11 Virginia 

11 Tennessee 

8 Arizona 

4 Montana 

11 Oklahoma 

8 Nevada 

8 Maryland 

4 Utah 

8 West Virginia 
8 Washington 
5 Oregon 
22 California 

16 New Jersey 

3 Delaware 

11 Kentucky 

4 Rhode Island 
4 Idaho 

8 Connecticut 
86 Pennsylvania 
$8 New Mexico 
11 Minnesota 

6 Colorado 

83 Wyoming 

17 Massachusetts 
15 Missouri 

47 New York 
26 Ohio 


410 


Roosevelt Shift Dem. Shit 
Since Oct. 18 Since ’36 


Per Cent 
Willkie 


States Leaning Republican—12 


Per Cent 
Willkie 


Electoral 
Votes 


9 Kansas 59% 
7 Nebraska 

4 South Dakota 
$ Vermont 

11 Iowa 

5 Maine 

4 North Dakota 
14 Indiana 

19 Michigan 
29 Illinois 

4 New Hampshire 
12 Wisconsin 


121 


Per Cent 
Roosevelt 


Dem. Shift 
Since °36 


Willkie Shift 
Since Oct. 18 





tell for sure. Democratic National Chair- 
man Edward J. Flynn listed 375 electoral 
votes (266 are necessary for election) cer- 
tain for the President, but his Republican 
rival, Rep. Joseph W. Martin Jr., gave 
$25 to Willkie. From the side lines, James 
A. Farley, who had fought the President’s 


renomination, finally gave lip service to 
his party but without mentioning Mr. 
Roosevelt by name: “I shall vote the 
straight Democratic ticket on Nov. 5, and 
I urge the members of my party to do like- 
wise.” 

Nonpartisan polls, meanwhile, showed 
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WE Gave Roosevelt more than 54 % 





BB Gave Willkie morethan 54% 


CLOSE CAMPAIGN: 6%Gallup survey shows doubtful states, 
where leader has 54% or less, still holding the balance 


Z Gave Roosevelt between 50%and 54% 





Y Gave Willkie between 50% and 54 Yo 











the election still in doubt. The Gallup 
survey (see map and table) indicated 
Willkie’s strength as rising from eleven to 
twelve states, with New Hampshire 
switching to him since the poll a fort- 
night earlier, and from 117 to 121 electoral 
votes, while he narrowed the Democratic 
leads in a group of doubtful states that 
could swing the election either way. 


Significance 


For the first time since Woodrow Wil- 
son nosed out Charles Evans Hughes 24 
years ago, the outcome of a Presidential 
election is not clearly discernible one week 
before the balloting. Yet, only a month 
ago, many Republicans seemed ready to 
throw in the sponge for their man. 

The answer is that their man got up off 
the floor and started throwing rights and 
lefts. Having eliminated issues which 
might have embarrassed him—by endors- 
ing New Deal reforms and aid to Britain, 
for example—he has been able to concen- 
trate on punches which clearly disconcert 
the Administration: inefficiency, machine 
backing, failure to achieve complete re- 
covery, and the third-term tradition. By 
letting Wallace lead with the “appease- 
ment” punch, Willkie was able to duck in 
under it with a smacking “war party” 
hook that drew blood in the Midwest. 

Democrats of all shades agree that 
Wendell L. Willkie is proving the toughest 
man the GOP could have thrown against 
them. 





Lewis for Willkie 


CIO Leaders Split on Stand; 
Mining States Put in Doubt 


Organized labor’s votes (the AFL claims 
4,300,000 members and the CIO 4,000,000) 
could, if cast as a unit, provide the bal- 
ance of power in a Presidential election. 
Labor was credited with providing much 
of President Roosevelt’s 1936 margin, and 
this year the White House sponsor of the 
National Labor Relations, Wage-Hour, 
and Social Security Acts has been con- 
ceded, even by Republicans, at least 60 
per cent of the union vote. William Green, 
president of AFL, and many of his big- 
gest unions, like the teamsters and the 
ladies’ garment workers, have indicated 
their support of the President, along with 
such powerful CIO units as the auto, tex- 
tile, clothing, and rubber workers. Up to 
last week, only a few prominent labor 
leaders had come out for Wendell L. Will- 
kie, including William L. Hutcheson, head 
of the AFL carpenters. 

Almost alone, John L. Lewis, the one- 
time Republican who supported Mr. 
Roosevelt four years ago with $469,668.91 
in United Mine Workers cash but last 
January predicted his “ignominious defeat” 
if he ran a third time, had remained silent. 
But last week, the CIO president came off 
the fence in a $45,000 broadcast paid for 
by the Democrats-for-Willkie. 





Newsweek map—Manning 


Speaking from the United Mine Work- 
ers building, four blocks from the White 
House, the UMW president bitterly de- 
clared that Mr. Roosevelt’s reelection 
would be “a national evil of the first mag- 
nitude.” In the sonorous rumblings of an 
old-time Shakespearean actor, he warned 
against the President’s “overweening, ab- 
normal, and selfish craving for increased 
power” and charged that, if reelected, “he 
will answer to no man .. . for executive 
acts that may create a dictatorship.” 

The bushy-browed Welshman, brand- 
ing the President as a Caesar and interna- 
tional meddler, declared flatly: “His mo- 
tivation and his objective ...is war... 
The President has said that he hates war 
and will work for peace, but his acts do not 
match his words.” 

Whereupon Lewis declared: “If not 
Roosevelt, whom do I recommend? ... 
Why, of course, I recommend the elec- 
tion of Wendell L. Willkie . . . He is a 
gallant American . . . He is not an aristo- 
crat ... He has worked with his hands 
and has known the pangs of hunger. He 
has had experience in various fields of 
American enterprise and is an administra- 
tor and an executive.” 

Then, as if to put teeth into his words, 
Lewis promised, if Mr. Roosevelt were re- 
elected, to accept the result as a vote of 
no confidence in himself and quit as CIO 
president. His challenge: “Sustain me 
now, or repudiate me.” 

This last dramatic gesture surprised the 
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Sorry, Mr. Willkie... 


hi is where we get off the fence! 


As a candidate for the biggest job in the world today, Wendell — “The Republican party is an enemy of monopoly” “the Republicans darted the trend toward 
Willkie has now been on exhibition for some four months. concentration of Power” wane tens ta 
It is a healthy . t that we've been able to see, hear and Bap Ape ena tear nap i “I stand for every one of the social gains that 
read so much about him. We've been able to judge what sort of Desi” 

mentality Mr. Willkie would bring to the solution of such problems are 





sions. Now if the New Deal wants to claim credit 
for those nlinimum safeguards, | say let it have 


— in time, — that there are just two ways of looking at Mr. Willkie: SecmeteoRémrwe° snes 





“For almost eight years « little group of cynics... “I got $25,000,000 more than the Government 

(L) EXTWER WE IS HOPELESSLY CONFUSED; has been in control of this country.” offered me for the Commonwealth & Southern 
= tn tom mr ropiertion. I was a special pleader, yen I was 

(2.) OR WE 1S DELIBERATELY INSINCERE. Fetting 575,000 » year to be » special plender.” 
i aied. y= L _— Pm mee Ree 1h eee 
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. the New Deal has failed in its program of ~...1 ‘away any of the over $7,500 worth of tinned beef... ing for Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
pn mehwere apr a berate ys oo” foo ym oh areauaenmaae COMMITTEE OF REGULAR REPUBLICANS FOR 


on what is virtually « dole, under centralised — unlest a better one is gradually evolved.” THE RE-ELECTION OF FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


oo he ee ay 8 


Gcection from Washington. niin Please send tor tree copies of pamphlet “Willkie os. Willhie”—Quetations documented by Mayer Le Caardia. 





“1 do own five farms.. I have almost gone broke ie a eae aaa cae 


owning them COMMITTEE OF REGULAR REPUBLICANS FOR 


me ee te THE RE-ELECTION OF FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 





*,... that is one reason why your factories up bere 








Girvctiy fm the location of 245 industries in 199 
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Once, | Could Vote, Too! 


Once, like you, | was a free man! A Frenchmant 

Politicians made speeches co me, too! 

They spoke about our impregnable democracy. 

They cold me what they were doing co protect my standard of living and 
my working conditions.. 


They promised my family safety through preparedness. 


age Se un, adhd in 


Remember my mistake! Weigh the man against the politician before 
you vote, 
Do not vote for a voice—VOTE FOR A MAN, 


Do not vote for a politician—-VOTE FOR A MAN WHO WORKED 
WITH HIS HANDS. 


Do not vote for the easy way—VOTE FOR A MAN WHO CAME UP" 





— 











THE HARD WAY. 





Politics and Print: Probably never in American history have paid 
advertisements been used so extensively in a Presidential campaign. Two 
of these attracting current attention are shown—one warning (inferential- 
ly) of the golden Roosevelt voice, the other attacking Willkie directly. 
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nation as had no political event since Will. 
kie’s nomination. Most observers had ex. 
pected Lewis to oppose the President: 
many had forecast his endorsement of the 
challenger, but none had predicted that 
he would stake his entire future on a 
gamble. 

The Lewis summons was promptly re. 
pudiated by many labor spokesmen, 
Green called him “a general without an 
army,” and Secretary of Labor Frances 
Perkins declared that “labor thinks it will 
be better off under Roosevelt.” White 
House Secretary Stephen Early reported 
that several hundred telegrams, of the 
general tenor that Lewis “has chosen to 
go down a lonely road,” had been received 
by the President. CIO Vice President Sid- 
ney Hillman, Defense Commissioner for 
labor, predicted the speech would have no 
political effect, and R. J. Thomas, presi- 
dent of the CIO’s auto workers, reiter- 
ated: “Of course, I am for Roosevelt.” 
Daniel J. Tobin, leader of the AFL team- 
sters, chided Lewis for “lining up with the 
men who have tried to crucify him and 
crucify me.” 

A few CIO leaders, however, followed 
Lewis—among them Allan S. Haywood, 
national organization director, Michael 
J. Quill, transport workers’ president, 
Joseph Curran, president of the Na- 
tional Maritime Union, and Abram Flax- 
er, head of the state, county, and mu- 
nicipal workers. “Bushels” of approving 
telegrams, the CIO president’s aides re- 
ported, flowed into UMW headquarters, 
and Willkie was endorsed by Maj. George 
L. Berry, chief of the AFL printing press- 
men and former Democratic Senator from 
Tennessee. 


Significance 


Beyond acknowledging that it would 
“cut both ways,” political observers de- 
clined last week to estimate the net effect 
of Lewis’ endorsement in terms of votes. 
On the one hand, the pro-Roosevelt head 
of a major CIO union was reported as 
predicting that Lewis would swing “plenty” 
of votes to Willkie. On the other, a Wash- 
ington correspondent who happened to be 
in downstate Illinois the day after the 
speech reckoned that it had cost the 
Republicans the ballots of 15,000 to 20,000 
farmers to whom Lewis is still the wicked 
ogre of sit-down strikes and “rez *--lism.” 
And a Pennsylvania Democrat wo can- 
vassed several Willkie supporters by tele- 
phone was told “it would almost be worth- 
while electing Roosevelt if it meant get- 
ting rid of Lewis.” 

Probably the Lewis declaration will have 
its greatest pull among the rank and file 
of miners and in the left-wing elements of 
the CIO. If it swings mine votes, it may 
very well help Willkie in Pennsylvania, 
where 250,000 CIO miners in 1936 helped 
turn the state Democratic for the first 
time since the Civil War, and in Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio, and West Virginia. In New 
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York, the CIO left-wingers, who bolted 
the American Labor party convention over 
endorsement of the President, may follow 
Lewis en masse. 

Whatever the effect on the election, 
Lewis’ declaration probably will hasten 
the further disintegration of the CIO. 
If Willkie wins and Lewis remains on 
as CIO boss, several of his biggest 
unions undoubtedly will desert him. If 
Mr. Roosevelt wins and Lewis steps out, 
the left-wing elements probably will fol- 
low him. 


_—_ 





Campaign Violence 


This year, for the first time in more than 
a generation, an election campaign has been 
marked by repeated physical assaults up- 
on a candidate for the office of President of 
the United States. As Wendell L. Willkie 
and his party have been pelted, week after 
week, with eggs, tomatoes, bananas, canta- 
loupes, and even one rock,* anxious citi- 
zens have asked themselves what police 
protection has been provided for their can- 
didates as they comb the country for votes. 

In President Roosevelt’s case, the great 
prestige of office acts as a protective man- 
tle, and the unceasing vigilance of the 
heavily armed Secret Service restrains 
malefactors. As Mr. Roosevelt motors 
through crowds, six or more agents are sta- 
tioned on the sides and at the corners of 
his ear, each watching a different sector 
of the populace and each prepared to rush 
to any sector where trouble develops. 





*The President himself was a target Monday 
when he was stumping New York City. Italia 
D’Arpe, 21, and her sister Mary, 17, were ar- 
rested in Brooklyn on accusations that they 
threw an onion, a lemon, and an egg in the 
direction of the campaign car. 
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... plain paint for the job on this Washington jalopy 


State and local police by the hundreds 
guard the line of march. 

The Republican candidate, since he is 
not entitled to Federal protection, is 
watched over by two New York City de- 
tectives, Steven Buckley and Rudolph Mc- 
Laughlin, and by local police authorities. 
The detectives stand on the running board 
of his car, fixing suspected culprits with 
their eyes and fingers, and try to catch 
any objects tossed toward the candidate. 
They ward off admirers who want to shake 
hands and frequently have to break their 
grips to prevent the nominee from being 
dragged out of the car. But their greatest 
handicap in protecting him is that he 
moves about too feverishly to permit any 
thorough advance preparations. 

Last week, the unprecedented record of 
campaign violence was further embel- 
lished: 





, ‘ ‘i , Wide World 
Lipstick sentiment at Elmira... 
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{ In Chicago, Mr. and Mrs. Willkie were 
struck by a shower of frozen eggs as they 
were about to board their campaign train 
at the La Salle Street Station. Charles 
Mulrain, 53-year-old stationary engineer 
on relief, pleaded not guilty to a charge of 
assault with a deadly weapon and was 
held for trial. The court session was dis- 
rupted by the throwing of a handful of 
sneeze powder in the courtroom. 


{In Akron, Ohio, Robert Sola, 18, was 
fined $50 and sentenced to 30 days in the 
workhouse for showing up at a Willkie 
rally with a bagful of eggs. 


{In Washington, Edward De Roulhac 
Blount, 30-year-old government clerk, was 
indicted on charges of twice threaten- 
ing to kill President Roosevelt, and 
in Crockett, Calif., Secret Service 
agents arrested Willard Whiting, 33, a 
sugar-refinery worker, on an _ indentical 
charge, based on a threat mailed to the 


White House. 


Political Midway 


While the main acts played to the vot- 
ers under the big top, the 1940 political 
circus last week also offered a batch of 
sideshows: 


{ A bevy of Elmira, N. Y., schoolgirls ad- 
vertised their sentiments by painting the 
initials of their favorites on their fore- 
heads with lipstick during a Willkie rally. 
The score: Roosevelt 3, Willkie 1. 





"A battered jalopy covered with slogans 
praising the virtues of Willkie and Mc- 
Nary was driven up and down in front of 
the White House by Mrs. A. B. Irani Jr. 
of Washington, D.C. 


{ Paul L. Cornell, Republican candidate 
for the Senate in Connecticut, made a cam- 
paign speech to Electric Boat Co. workers 
at Groton, Conn., at 6 a.m. to satisfy com- 
plaints that he was “neglecting” the early 
shift. 





Taps for the Fair 


Stepping to the helicline of the flood- 
lighted Perisphere at the New York 
World’s Fair at midnight Sunday, an 
Army bugler sounded taps, signalizing the 
beginning of an epic grand finale. The 
great show, credited with having been the 
biggest, costliest, and most heavily at- 
tended exposition of all time, officially had 
come to an end, and under the eyes of 
1,500 extra police watching for souvenir 
hunters, the last of the record-day crowd 
of 537,952 began filing out. 

Fair officials breathed a mournful sigh 
and took stock: in the two years since it 
had first opened on April 30, 1939, the 
$175,000,000 show had played the equiv- 
alent of a solid year less ten days. Opened 
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by President Roosevelt, it had been the 
scene of a sensational bomb explosion, a 
visit by the King and Queen of England, 
the first regularly scheduled use of tele- 
vision, and what was described as the 
greatest collection of art masterpieces ever 
assembled in the United States. 

All told, 45,008,385 persons visited the 
1,216 acres of fairyland buildings and land- 
scaped gardens on Flushing Meadows— 
25,817,265 in 1939 and 19,191,120 in 1940 
—an attendance unsurpassed by any other 
American fair.* But the financial picture 
was not so rosy. Though the amusement 
area made a substantial profit, fair bond- 
holders, it was announced, would get a 
total return of only 38.4 cents (principal 
and interest) on each dollar invested in the 
total of $26,862,800 in bonds issued. 

The show over, the work of demolition 
began. Only five of the scores of dream- 
like edifices will remain: the New York 
City Building, New York State Building, 
House of Jewels, Masterpieces of Art 
Building, and the Japanese Pavilion. With 
these as a nucleus, the grounds will be 
redesigned and opened as a city park next 
March. 





The Negro Vote 


Those of America’s 12,000,000 Negroes 
who are permitted to vote, like their 
119,000,000 fellow citizens, were primarily 
concerned with politics last week—and 
politicians were concerned about the Ne- 
groes. For weeks, disturbing reports had 
been trickling into both Democratic and 
Republican campaign headquarters—re- 
ports that the Negroes of New York, Chi- 
cago, Omaha, Indianapolis, and many an- 
other Northern city this year would not 
vote as units, that their divided allegiance 
would have to be fought for, ballot by bal- 
lot, right down to election day. 

But the nation’s gigantic defense drive 
also made news for Negroes last week. 
President Roosevelt honored the race by 
promoting Col. Benjamin O. Davis, com- 
manding officer of the 369th Coast Artil- 
lery Regiment, New York National Guard, 
to a brigadier generalship—first Negro to 
attain that rank. Davis—whose son, Capt. 
Benjamin O. Davis Jr., a West Point grad- 
uate, is military instructor at Tuskegee In- 
stitute, Alabama—is slated to command a 
cavalry brigade being organized at Fort 
Riley, Kan. 

Two other Negroes likewise made news. 
Mr. Roosevelt appointed Judge William 





*Other fairs’ attendance: World’s Columbian 
Exposition (Chicago, 1893), 21,477,212; Pan- 
American Exposition (Buffalo, 1901) , 8,120,048; 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition (St. Louis, 


1904), 14,000,000; Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition (San Francisco, 1915), 19,000,000; 
Sesquicentennial International Exposition (Phila- 
delphia, 1926), 6,000,000; Century of Progress 
(Chicago, 1933-34), 39,052,236; Golden Gate 
International Exposition (San Francisco, 1939- 
40), 18,871,957. 








International 


Davis, first U.S. Negro general 


H. Hastie, at present dean of the Howard 
University Law School, Washington, D. C., 
civilian aide to Secretary of War Henry 
L. Stimson. And Dr. Clarence A. Dykstra, 
National Selective Service Director, named 
Maj. Campbell Johnson, former professor 
of sociology at Howard, as an executive as- 
sistant. 


How Close to War? 


Rumor and Fact Force Question 





to Front in Campaign Stretch 


“The issue,” Gen. Robert E. Wood, 
chairman of the board of Sears, Roebuck 
& Co. and a member of the America First 
Committee, warned last week, “should be 
honestly presented to the people. If we 
aid Britain beyond the limits of the Neu- 
trality Act, it ultimately means war. If we 
enter the war, we must enter it with all 
our strength in men and money. That is 
the only way to win a war.” 

Stories from Europe hinted impending 
threats to America from Germany, Italy, 
Spain, and France. Stories from Asia hint- 
ed at threats to the Netherland Indies, to 
Singapore, and to the Philippines. Stories 
from Washington said President Roosevelt 
was disturbed by all these threats, but 
they did not say what he meant to do 
about them. Meanwhile, over the week 
end, news of Italo-Greek hostilities (see 
page 22) gave him something else to be 
disturbed about. 

Gaston Henri-Haye, Ambassador of the 
prostrate Vichy government, was handed a 
note, reportedly reminding the French of 
Washington’s anxiety over rumors from 
Vichy and of the determination of all the 
Americas to seize European possessions 
in this hemisphere, rather than permit them 
to fall into Axis hands. The President 
moved on Monday to extend the Neutrali- 
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ty Act to Greece and freeze Greek credits 
here. Planes were speeded to the Philip. 
pines (see page 33), and Admiral Thomas 
C. Hart, commander of the United States 
Asiatic Fleet, ordered the families of 
naval men home from Manila. 

Behind this small wall of concrete fact 
lay the usual rumors: that American air- 
craft factories were turning half their out- 
put over to the British; that 20 of the 
Army’s less than 50 Boeing B-17 Flying 
Fortress bombers were poised at March 
Field, Calif., for flight to Langley Field, 
Va., and thence to Britain; that a number 
of Consolidated B-24s being turned out 
for the Army at San Diego, Calif., would 
follow the Flying Fortresses across the At- 
lantic; that the Department of Commerce 
was clamping absolute secrecy on aircraft 
production figures. 

How far short of war was America? To 
the question “What do you think the 
chances are that the United States will 
get into this war?” a Fortune survey got 
these answers: sure, 14.7 per cent; prob- 
able, 33.3; fifty-fifty, 22; unlikely, 19.3; 
impossible, 1.4. “If we are unwilling to de- 
fend our rights by force,” Rear Admiral 
Harry E. Yarnell told The New York 
Herald Tribune’s annual forum (see page 
35), “we will soon have no rights to de- 
fend.” In London, Col. Charles Sweeny, 
colorful honorary chief of the RAF’s 
American Eagle Squadron (modern coun- 
terpart of the World War’s Lafayette 
Escadrille) , trumpeted: “The Yanks are 
coming again, millions of them, as they 
did in 1918.” 

The President, meanwhile, had formally 
denied Wendell L. Willkie’s charge that 
he was leading the country to war, and 
William Allen White, head of the Com- 
mittee to Defend America by Aiding the 
Allies, had said that aid to Britain was no 
election issue. But it was. It was very 
much an issue in the German and Scan- 
dinavian districts of Minnesota and IIli- 
nois and Wisconsin. It was very much an 
issue among the farmers of Ohio and Kan- 
sas and Pennsylvania. It was an issue with 
John L. Lewis (see page 17). 

Americans were gravely hearing, read- 
ing, pondering grave words. And no words 
were more often reprinted than those of 
the Rev. James M. Gillis, editor of The 
Catholic World, who said in an editorial: 
“What interests me and puzzles me is 
that the President should say and do a 
hundred things which he is not called up- 
on by his office to do—judging, condemn- 
ing, challenging, threatening other na- 
tions, all but daring them to war—yet 
blandly declare before God and man: ‘I 
work and pray for peace.’ . . . I confess | 
don’t understand the man. But I do think 
him inconsistent and unpredictable. An in- 
consistent and unpredictable man is no 
man to be three times President of the 
United States.” 

Americans wanted light upon a dark 
and fearsome future. So it was not strange 
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that they perked up their ears when the 
National Press Club in Washington an- 
nounced that Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull had something important—something 
relating to American foreign policy—to 
say to the club and. to the country. 

Eagerly, Washington newspapermen 
and the thousands listening to their radios 
in three continents awaited Saturday 
night. The courtly Tennessean was “hot” 
news. He had just set aside his “no poli- 
tics” rule to brand Lewis’ charge that Mr. 
Roosevelt was heading for war as “100 per 
cent wrong.” Washington had just caught 
a rumor from Willkie’s campaign train: if 
elected, the Republican would ask Hull to 
stay on at the State Department. The 
Judge could speak out when he wanted 
to—in words that popped like sulphur 
matches. Maybe he would tell Americans 
how far short of war they were. 

But what Hull told them they already 
knew: the history of totalitarian aggres- 
sion since 1931. Only once did the Secre- 
tary’s calm voice quaver, and only once 
did it skirt breathlessly close to the inner- 
most feelings of most of his countrymen: 

“They [the dictators] have as a fixed 
objective the securing of control of the 
high seas . . . Let no one comfort himself 
with the delusion that these are mere ex- 
cesses or exigencies of war, to be volun- 
tarily abandoned when fighting ceases. By 
deed and by utterance, the would-be con- 
querors have made it abundantly clear 
that they are engaged upon a relentless at- 
tempt to transform the civilized world as 
we have known it into a world in which 
mankind will be reduced again to the deg- 
radation of a master-and-slave relation- 
ship, among nations and among individu- 
als, maintained by brute force.” 

Quickly, the Judge relapsed into a re- 
cital of history, cooling his words. Amer- 
ica began the last week before election still 
wondering: how far short of war? 
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; Wide World 
Trixie survived a 14-day fast 


| Colobraska 


Gov. Ralph L. Carr of Colorado, now 
seeking his second term, frequently shut- 
tles back and forth across the country in 
order to keep in touch with the national 
political scene. Last week his opponents 
jeered that the Republican had carried his 
wanderlust to the extent of campaigning 
for reelection in the neighboring state of 
Nebraska. 

The Benkelman (Neb.) Post and News- 
Chronicle’s version was that Carr’s motor 
caravan, en route north from Wray to 
Holyoke, Colo., inadvertently swung ‘east 
into Nebraska and stopped in Benkel- 
man, some 30 miles across the line 
(see map). The sound truck struck up 
a tune, it was recounted, and the Gov- 
ernor got out of his car to start his 
speech. At this point, one of his listeners 
was quoted as saying: 

“Aren’t you out of your territory, Gov- 
ernor? This isn’t Colorado. It’s Benkel- 
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Campaign detour: Colorado Governor’s vanguard got into Nebraska 


man, Nebraska.” He and his party were 
reported to have scurried back into Colo- 
rado without a word. 

Carr described this account as “just 
bunk but a good story” and added: “I 
hope the Democrats have fun with it.” 
His secretary, Myrtle Hanson, pointed out 
that the sound truck travels two or three 
days ahead of the candidate to drum up in- 
terest and admitted that it did wander 
into Nebraska—but not with its master’s 
voice. J 


A 3,300-Mile Diet 


Medical authorities estimate that a dog 
in prime physical condition can exist with- 
out food or water for a maximum of twen- 
ty days. Last week a two-year-old female 
fox terrier named Trixie ended fourteen 
days under those circumstances on a 
transcontinental journey of 3,300 miles in 
a sealed boxcar. 

Trixie’s owner, Larry Windsor, a lum- 
berjack, missed the dog shortly after a car 
of lumber left Republic, Wash., 25 miles 
south of the Canadian border, for New 
York. Suspecting she had been locked in 
the car, he telegraphed to have the ASPCA 
on the other end on the lookout for her. 
They met the train with an ambulance, 
and when they opened the door, sure 
enough, Trixie staggered out—alive but 
too weak to wag her tail. Confident she 
would recover, veterinarians placed Trixie 
on a special diet until she is strong enough 
to be shipped back home. 





Week in the Nation 


Inquiry: Attorney General Robert H. 
Jackson disclosed that Federal grand-jury 
proceedings in the District of Columbia 
had been started to ascertain whether 
Manfred Zapp, head of the German- 
financed Transocean News Service had 
violated the Foreign Agents Registration 
Act. Zapp, whose office records were seized 
in a recent raid in New York, has been 
accused by the Dies committee of being 
a Nazi Government agent. 





“ome: On the arrival of the U.S. Army 
transport Republic at Panama City with 
1,800 troops and 750 officers, officers’ wives, 
and children, Henry F. Dodd, the ship 
master-at-arms, declared he had discovered 
on a lower deck and thrown overboard a 
nitro-glycerine time bomb when the vessel 
was one day out of San Francisco. 


Freepom: Martin (The Gimp) Snyder, 
Ruth Etting’s ex-husband and manager 
who was convicted in Los Angeles Dec. 22, 
1938, of attempting to murder Myrl Alder- 
man, the radio singer’s present husband 
and former accompanist, was freed when 
the Aldermans, now in the East, declined 
to return to the Coast to testify in a re- 
trial. 
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‘Battle of the Empire’ Opens 
With Italian Drive on Greece 


First Step in Total War 
on Britain Comes After Parleys 


to Insure an ‘Axis Europe’ 


The Italian attack on Greece this week 
was the explosive opening move in what 
the British themselves called the “Battle 
of the Empire.” It had been preceded by a 
lightning diplomatic offensive in which 
Hitler sped from rendezvous to rendezvous 
in his armored train, conferring with 
Marshal Pétain, Generalissimo Franco, and 
Mussolini, attempting to bind their na- 
tions into a “new Europe,” united by the 
common bond of a campaign against 
Britain. 


Italian War 

Ever since Italy entered the war, the 
Duce has kept a crisis with Greece sim- 
mering and large numbers of troops con- 
centrated in Albania. The Fascist charges 
were always that the Greeks were aiding 
the British in the Mediterranean struggle 


attacked Albanian forces, killing two and 
wounding three, and that Italian Army 
headquarters at Porto Edda* had been 
bombed by “Greek or British agents.” 

The Greeks didn’t even get a chance to 
explain or make concessions. At 3 a.m. 
Oct. 28 an Italian ultimatum was handed 
to Athens. It demanded that Greece al- 
low Fascist occupation of Greek territories 
and stated that the troops would begin to 
move in three hours. Gen. John Metaxas, 
Premier and dictator, accepted the ulti- 
matum as a declaration of war. Then, 
copying the German tactics in Holland 
and Belgium, Italian planes bombed Ath- 
ens and other centers in the early hours of 
the morning. The Fascist attacks were 
aimed at communications and airports, 
especially the Tatoi airdrome, north of 
Athens, and the vital bridge over the 
Corinth Canal. 

At the same time Italian troops in 
Albania—estimated to number 200,000— 
launched their attack along the wild and 
mountainous frontier. Here roads are little 
more than mountain tracks, and there are 
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War hits ancient Greece (strategic objectives marked in red) 


and that they had designs on the Italian 
protectorate of Albania. Last August re- 
lations nearly reached the breaking point 
when the Greek cruiser Helle was sunk 
by a submarine presumed to be Italian, 
but Greece swallowed the insult meekly 
and Italy didn’t force a conflict. 

Last week the preliminary “incidents 
were brief and perfunctory. On Oct. 26 
Rome officially charged that “Greek 
armed bands” had crossed the border and 


” 


no railways at all. The Italian drive had 
two objectives. The most immediate was 
Corfu—-the island which Italian ships 
shelled during a dispute with Greece in 
1923, just after Mussolini became dictator 
—a superb base for controlling the entrance 
to the Adriatic Sea. The second was to 





*Formerly the Albanian Santi Quaranta, re- 
named for Edda Mussolini Ciano, the Duce’s 
daughter. 
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crack through past the town of Florina to 
the rail line running south through Monas- 
tir in Yugoslavia to the valuable Aegean 
port of Salonika. 

Both Metaxas and King George IT js. 
sued ringing proclamations, and crowds 
paraded enthusiastically through the 
streets of Athens. Dictator and King alike 
knew, however, that Greece could not 
defend itself unaided against an Axis at- 
tack. The Greek Army has a paper strength 
of 600,000, but effective war strength of 
less than 200,000, and lack of equipment 
makes them no match for the Italians, 
The air force is a negligible factor, and 
the navy numbers only one antiquated 
cruiser, ten destroyers, and six submarines. 

The main bulwark for Greece was 
the guarantee given by Britain last year 
to protect it against aggression. 

Within a few hours of the attack, 
messages came from King George and 
Prime Minister Churchill that Britain 
would give “unlimited” aid, both in naval 
action and in occupation of Greek island 
and mainland bases. (Rome had given 
as one reason for the attack that thie 
British already had prepared an expedi- 
tionary force in Egypt to rush to occupy 


Crete.) 
But more than Greece was at stake. 
On the sidelines Turkey, Yugoslavia, 


Bulgaria, and Russia watched the British 
swing into action as the key to their 
course. 


German Peace 


Some of the surprise caused by the 
Italian invasion of Greece was due to the 


concentration of attention on the Fiihrer’s | 


rapid diplomatic moves in Western Eu- 
rope. Only the most general outline of the 
purpose of his series of conferences leaked 
out. But the little details of the day-by- 
day chronology of events from Oct. 22 to 
Oct. 28 indicated that one of the most 
profound changes in European history was 
being forged during the Fiihrer’s travels. 

On Oct. 22, the Germans officially an- 
nounced that Pierre Laval, French Vice 
Premier, and the Fiihrer had conferred 
somewhere in France, presumably Paris. 
German Foreign Minister Joachim von 
Ribbentrop was also present. 

That was all the Nazis admitted. But 
something had been in the wind long be- 
fore. Two days earlier Laval had leit 
Vichy for Paris and taken his top hat with 
him—a requisite for any ceremony. For 
weeks previously he had been in and out of 
the old capital, consulting with Otto Abetz, 
now German Ambassador to France and 
in prewar days chief of Nazi espionage in 
Paris. The British knew about it, too. 
Their spy network in France had enabled 
them to publish the terms of the Franco- 
German armistice in advance, and _ this 
time Prime Minister Churchill attempted 
to forestall the Germans by directing 4 
fervent speech to the French, in which 
he asked them not to hamper if they 
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The Italian Cross of Savoia finds new targets... 


couldn’t help the British (NEWSWEEK, 
Oct. 28). 

The next day, at a station on the 
French-Spanish border—probably Hendaye 
—an armored train pulled into the station. 
Soon another came from the opposite 
direction. Against a background of inter- 
twined Spanish and German flags, Hitler 
and Franco met for the first time. The 
Fiihrer looked stern and uncompromising; 
the little Caudillo seemed jovial. With 
Franco was his new Foreign Minister, 
Serrano Sufier. With Hitler were Ribben- 
trop, Generals Keitel and von Brauchitsch, 
and lesser officials. The German press 
hailed the meeting as an example of the 
“Brenner method” being applied to Euro- 
pean diplomacy. 

Next day, Oct. 24, the scene shifted 
hack to France. In the early hours of the 
morning Pétain left the Hotel du Parc. 
The faint light dimmed the bright blue 
of his Marshal’s uniform as he stepped 
into a ear. At 8 o’clock he crossed the 
demareation line between free and oc- 
cupied France—across which there has 
been no communication except by printed 
forms since the armistice four months ago. 
At the line a brisk Nazi officer chatted 
with the old Marshal for a moment. 

That afternoon Pétain arrived at a little 
railway station—again the censor sup- 
pressed the name—in the occupied zone. 
A battalion of German infantry and a 
platoon of Hitler’s bodyguard were drawn 
in formation for inspection. On the plat- 
form in front of his train stood the Fiihrer. 
He shook the Marshal’s hand and said: 
“I am sure you did not want war and I 
regret to make your acquaintance under 
these circumstances.” Then they stepped 
into the railway car—the savior of Ver- 
dun and the dictator who had been a 
corporal in the World War: 


That night Pétain stayed at the pre- 
fecture building in Tours—the next to 
the last seat of Reynaud’s government and 
still showing its bomb scars. The following 
morning he visited a prison camp near 
Vendéme, much as he once went per- 
sonally into the lines in 1917 to restore 
the morale of a near-mutinous French 
Army. The Marshal spoke to some of the 
6,000 French prisoners (out of the 1,800,000 
held by the Germans): “We have not 
forgotten you . All my efforts are 
directed toward shortening your stay in 
the camps.” Then, in the cold, misty night, 
Pétain returned to Vichy, accompanied by 
his personal physician. 

On Oct. 26, in the Hotel du Parc, the 
Cabinet once again held anxious consulta- 
tions. Then a brief communiqué was issued: 


.. . including the Corinth Canal 
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“The interview between the two chiefs 
resulted in a general examination of the 
situation and, in particular, ways and 
means of reconstructing peace in Europe. 
The two spokesmen reached an agreement 
in principle on collaboration. Methods of 
application will be examined later.” 

On Oct. 28 Paul Baudouin, French 
Foreign Minister, resigned (reportedly be- 
cause he had not been able to come to an 
agreement with the Germans). His place 
went to Laval, who again prepared to 
leave for further conferences in Paris. 

The same day this roving diplomacy 
reached the culminating meeting. The 
Fiihrer and the Duce arrived at Florence, 
the most perfect architecturally of all 
Italian cities. The dictators met in the 
huge, battlemented Palazzo Vecchio. The 
“Brenner method” of short discussions and 
quick decision worked in Florence. After 
the meeting, a communiqué was issued, 
laconic as those after their two meetings 
at the Brenner Pass. It said the conference 
“demonstrated a complete identity of 
views on all present problems.” The 
Fiihrer left immediately for Germany. 

The British reaction to Hitler’s confer- 
ences in France was in line with Church- 
ill’s speech—one of outward sympathy for 
the plight of the French and inward hope 
that they would resist the Germans as 
much as possible. King George sent a per- 
sonal message to Pétain as one head of 
state to another—an unusual compliment. 
The Marshal was reported as viewing both 
the King’s message and the note from 
President Roosevelt as such a private af- 
fair that he refused to show them to the 
Cabinet. 

Behind this velvet attitude in London, 
however, there lurked the iron necessity of 
preventing the Germans from wresting 
from the French, under duress, military 
concessions that would enable them to at- 
tack the British in the Mediterranean. To 
this end Gen. Charles de Gaulle, leader of 
the Free French movement, took steps to 
create a solid foundation for his authority. 
Speaking over the radio in the Belgian 
Congo—also a British ally—he proclaimed 
in effect that if the French Government 
could not exist independently of Germany 
its powers in the empire would be taken 
over by a Council of Defense controlled by 
his own Free French forces. 

Meanwhile, in Egypt—where the Ital- 
ians boasted that they had completed 
preparations for resuming the invasion— 
Anthony Eden, British War Minister, fur- 
ther strengthened the de Gaulle cause. He 
told a Free French committee that the 
movement assured France of the “right to 
a say” when Hitler and Mussolini were 
finally defeated and the terms of victory 
decided. 


Significance 


The most important single factor in the 
attack on Greece was its timing. For 
months diplomats and strategists had ex- 
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pected some Axis move to immobilize 
this ancient peninsula, with its collection 
of harbors and islands. It was generally 
expected, however, that this would simply 
take the form of military and economic 
pressure so that Greece would gradually 
be gathered into the Axis fold without the 
risk of its naval bases falling into the 
hands of the British. The chief drawback 
to this plan was that it would be a long- 
drawn-out process. 

Thus the sudden attack indicates that a 
primary Axis requirement is speed. This 
was underlined by the fact that the Fiihrer 
conducted his own negotiations with the 
French and the Spanish at a breakneck 
pace, while the hesitancies in France at 
least showed the ground hadn’t been com- 
pletely prepared. The decision to invade 
Greece was also apparently taken at the 
first possible moment after Hitler’s light- 
ning diplomatic swing. 

One explanation for such haste on the 
part of the Axis is the part that Greece 
necessarily plays in any all-out offensive 
such as Italians and Germans have boasted 
they would make ‘against the British in 
the entire Mediterranean. In this cam- 
paign the position of Greece is analogous 
to that of Norway in the German offensive 
on the western front—that of an ex- 
tremely vulnerable flank that must be 
reduced before other action can be under- 
taken. Airdromes in Greece are potential 
threats to all Italy. Its possession by the 
British would enable them to tighten the 
blockade greatly. Finally, because of its 
long coastline it is extremely vulnerable 
to British attack. Thus, reduction of 
Greece by the lengthy process of military 
threats and diplomatic pressure would hold 
up the entire Axis plan of campaign and 
besides give the British—more apt to be 
aggressive under Churchill than they were 
under Chamberlain—a chance to stage a 
coup of their own by stepping into protect 
Greece ahead of the Axis forces. 

How quickly other Axis moves in the 
general Mediterranean attack—an assault 
on Gibraltar, further invasion of Egypt, a 
thrust against Turkey through Rumania 
and/or Bulgaria—would be coordinated 
with the battle in Greece depended largely 
on the ability of the Italians to engage the 
majority of the British forces and thus 
render them incapable of helping their 
other allies. And in the background in the 
Balkans there was always the question of 
Russia’s role—of major importance in in- 
fluencing Turkey in the question of aiding 
Greece. 

The Fiihrer’s diplomatic campaign fitted 
in with the general battle against Britain 
in two ways. First, the Germans have ap- 
parently succeeded in erecting at least the 
framework of their new order in Europe. 
Second, within this framework they can 
exploit the military and strategic posses- 
sions of the French and Spanish. 

At first the Nazi efforts to bring France 
and Spain formally into the new order 





When Hitler met Franco to fix Spain’s role in Europe 


were widely interpreted as a “peace 
offensive,” especially intended to tempt 
the United States into the role of peace- 
maker. But the attack on Greece nullified 
the peace talk, leaving the Fiihrer’s handi- 
work simply a diplomatic structure unit- 
ing a Germany and Italy engaged in bitter 
war, an exhausted and humiliated France, 
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and a Spain so poverty-stricken that it 
lives partly from month to month on what 
the British let through the. blockade. 

The most forthright aid those countries 
could render to the Reich would be to de- 
clare war on Britain. For France this 
would nearly be a psychological impossi- 
bility—plus the fact that the entire colo- 
nial empire might swing to General de 
Gaulle. For Spain it would mean the com- 
plete imposition of the British blockade 
and would have to be accompanied by an 
Axis assurance that war would end in a 
very short time. 

But both France and Spain as informal 
allies of the Reich can provide it with great 
military advantages. French naval bases, 
such as Bizerte and Oran in the Mediter- 
ranean and Casablanca and Dakar on the 
Atlantic, would provide the Axis with 
operating points from which they could 
attack British communication lines (but 
not the main British forces). Even more 
important, however, is the great network 
of French air bases throughout Algeria, 
Morocco, and French West Africa. They 
offer air steppingstones by which the 
Axis might break through the British 
blockade. 

In Syria the mere presence of the French 
Army makes communications between the 
British and their Turkish allies ex- 
tremely difficult. The remaining ships 
of the French Navy would make valu- 
able additions to the Axis Fleet—but the 
British have also interned a small French 
Fleet at Alexandria, which they might 
then use. 

Spain’s actual military aid could take 
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the form of providing the Axis, first of all, 
with bases—probably for submarines in 
the Atlantic ports. Then, to make the con- 
flagration complete, German troops might 
be allc;.ed free passage for the assault on 
the most injportant symbol of British 
strength—the Rc * of Gibraltar. 
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Bombs vs. Industry 
Both Nazis and British Hammer 


at Production Without a Letup 


As targets in air warfare Germans have 
an advantage over Britons in one respect. 
Only 10,000,000 of the some 80,000,000 in- 
habitants of the Reich, or 12 per cent of 
the population, reside in the ten largest 
cities (excluding Vienna) -—Berlin, Ham- 
burg, Cologne, Munich, Leipzig, Essen, 
Breslau, Dresden, Frankfurt, and Dort- 
mund. In Britain, on the other hand, 14,- 
000,000 of the 45,000,000 people, or 31 per 
cent of the population, live in the ten larg- 
est cities—London, Glasgow, Birmingham, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Sheffield, Leeds, 
Edinburgh, Bristol, and Hull. 

In another respect, however, the Ger- 
mans are at a disadvantage. The great ma- 
jority of Britons, even slum dwellers, live 
in small private houses, however mean or 
humbie they may be. They can do so be- 
cause of the leasehold system, which makes 
it possible to build a home on land which 
isn’t bought but held on a long-term lease. 
While the German cities are less populous 
than the British, their people are more 
closely packed together. Berlin was the 
great real-estate boom city of Europe in 
the latter part of the nineteenth century, 
but land had to be bought outright instead 
of on leasehold. The result was that six- or 
seven-story barracks-like tenements and 
apartment houses were built to accommo- 
date the people. And even recent housing 
developments have been planned mainly 
along multiple-dwelling lines. The conse- 
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quence is that there are about fifteen per- 
sons per dwelling in Berlin, whereas in 
London the figure is only five. 


Master Plan 


This difference in population density 
won’t become very significant unless Brit- 
ain acquires air strength enough to give 
German cities such prolonged and intense 
drubbing as British urban areas have been 
taking. Nevertheless, last week the Ger- 
mans announced that 62,000 school chil- 
dren under 14 had been moved from Ber- 
lin to rural areas—the evacuation is vol- 
untary, as it is in Britain also—and that 
30,000 more were due to follow. And in 
London, the Air Ministry claimed that 
German censorship had concealed the true 
extent to which British raids had disrupted 
the life of Berlin. 

The British, with fewer planes to risk, 
claim that their bombing raids have been 
considerably more methodical than have 
those of the traditionally methodical Ger- 
mans. (The British claim that the German 
Messerschmitts, converted from fighters, 
have no bomb sights and unload indis- 
criminately.) The Ministry of Information 
has released maps and details showing the 
results of more than 700 RAF raids on 
some 200 German military targets up to 
the end of September. The raiding was 
based on a “master plan” worked out by 
the RAF in conjunction with the Ministry 
of Economic Warfare and directed against 
weak spots in Nazi industry and trans- 
port. British airmen have dropped few 
bombs at random, despite the growing 
clamor for reprisals following the indis- 
criminate bombing of London. 

Experts of the Ministry of Economic 
Warfare pick the military objectives to be 
attacked each night, and the RAF is given 
the assignment of bombing them. Fre- 
quently the same objectives are bombed 
repeatedly to keep them from being re- 
paired and put back into use. Oil depots 
and refineries, armament plants, airports, 
docks and naval bases, freight yards and 
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Wide World 


Aftermath: While the Berlin Safety Service fights fires . .. London’s Pioneer Corps cleans up 
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railway junctions, barges and shipping are 
among the main objectives. 

Others are less obvious. For example, 
while Germany has plenty of aluminum, 
its aluminum plants are nevertheless 
bombed to keep the Reich from using that 
metal as a substitute for its badly needed 
copper. Oil refineries have been especially 
singled out. Many of them are concen- 
trated in Hamburg, which had _ been 
bombed 36 times before October, and 
Bremen, which had had 31 attacks. 

The Air Ministry claimed on Oct. 23 
that the RAF had put 20 per cent of Ger- 
many’s industrial capacity out of action. 
(In London, however, a neutral observer 
estimated British production had likewise 
been reduced the same extent, with air- 
craft production down 12 per cent.) The 
British claims were supported by a traveler 
who returned to Stockholm after spending 
three weeks in Hamburg and Bremen. He 
said there had been but three nights dur- 
ing that period without British raids and 
reported damage to docks and oil tanks in 
both cities. He added that the Germans 
hid the damage from the public by build- 
ing wooden screens around it. 


More Targets 


The success of the British “master plan” 
has largely been due to Sir Charles Portal, 
who, as chief of the bomber command, had 
the job of carrying it out. Since his recent 
promotion to the command of the RAF 
itself, the offensive against the Reich has 
been vigorously stepped up. Last week 
British planes continued their nightly 
bombing of Berlin, Hamburg, and scores 
of other German industrial cities as well as 
the “invasion” ports in occupied territory. 
On one night more than 1,000 fire bombs 
were reported dropped on Hamburg’s ship- 
yards, docks, and oil tanks, and three ele- 
vators containing 10,000 tons of wheat 
were said to have been destroyed. Hits also 
were claimed on naval bases at Kiel, Wil- 
helmshaven and Emden. 

Meanwhile, London had four fairly 
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As Marshal Graziani prepares to move on: offense and defense in desert war 


quiet nights in a row during the week. 
It was the first time since Sept. 7, when 
the German Luftwaffe launched its large- 
scale attacks on the British capital, 
that its harried people had been able 
to sleep for so many successive nights 
without an almost constant accompani- 
ment of exploding bombs and anti-aircraft 
gunfire. 

But Londoners took no chances on be- 
ing caught napping by the raiders. Most 
of them stayed on in their customary 
refuges long after the last “all clear” had 
sounded and emerged as usual only at 
dawn. On the fifth night (Oct. 25-26) the 
punishment was resumed, giving the 
metropolis its longest night raid of the 
war. And the next day brought eight 
alarms between dawn and dusk. 

The capital had its four-night surcease 
because the Nazis were busy elsewhere. 
They suddenly began blasting at the rest 
of Britain the way they previously had 
done at London alone. The ports of Liver- 
pool on the Mersey and Bristol in South- 
west England, the smoky cities of the 
industrial Midlands, Glasgow, the great 
shipbuilding center, and the Rosyth naval 
base in Scotland and Welsh coal mines 
and docks—all vital spots in the British 
armor—got the worst of it. Censorship 
kept the results of these new attacks dark, 
but Berlin communiqués claimed wide- 
spread damage. 

German planes also bombed the 42,348- 
ton Empress of Britain, flagship of the 
Canadian Pacific Fleet, 60 miles west of 
Ireland and left it sinking as its crew took 
to the lifeboats. The liner, tenth biggest 
afloat, took King George and Queen Eliz- 
abeth home from Canada last year and 
is understood to have done transport serv- 
ice since the war began. The British Ad- 


miralty announced this week that the 
liner had blown up while in tow after the 
bombing. (The Germans claimed that a 
submarine’s torpedo had put the finishing 
touch to the destruction.) 

Another German communiqué revealed 
that Italian airmen, operating from bases 
across the Channel in occupied France, 
had joined the Luftwaffe in its raids on 
Britain for the first time. The communiqué 
added a tribute to the Axis allies: 
“Through audacious attacks and well- 
aimed bombs they scored great successes 
against port facilities in the east of the 
British Isles.” Italian participation in the 
Battle of Britain began just four days 
after especially heavy British raids on 
Milan, Turin, and Aosta, important in- 
dustrial centers in Northern Italy. 

The Italian airmen were commanded by 
Gen. Rino Corso Fougier, a Corsican 
veteran of the World and Spanish wars, 
under the general direction of German 
Field Marshal Albert Kesselring. They 
were said to be using specially built planes 
that had been flown to Channel bases, 
while their equipment — including food, 
wine, and cigarettes from home—had gone 
there by rail. 





Verbal War at Sea 


During the night of Oct. 20-21, in the 
narrow waters at the southern end of the 
Red Sea, British and Italian warships 
clashed in one of those inconclusive naval 
actions that have marked the war in the 
Near East. Both sides claimed victory, 
as usual. 

Two days later the battle was fought out 
again in the official communiqués. Matched 
against each other, they gave the war’s 


most clean-cut picture to date, not of the 
naval action, but of the Battle of the Com- 
muniqués. Both were detailed. The vital 
portions follow, with the Italian version in 
italics: 

“One of our convoys in the Red Sea was 
attacked by two Italian destroyers which 
fired torpedoes at the escorting vessels and 
shelled the convoy.” 

“One section of our torpedo boats suc- 
ceeded about midnight in discovering the 
convoy and decisively attacked various 
ships with torpedoes.” 

“Our escorting vessels immediately open- 
ed fire on the enemy and gave chase. Con- 
tact was temporarily lost, but H.M.S. Kim- 
berley (1,690-ton destroyer) regained touch 
at daylight and engaged one enemy de- 
stroyer identified as the Francesco Nullo 
(1,058 tons) .” 

“Our torpedo boats and the preponderant 
enemy forces engaged in violent night bat- 
tles which continued until dawn.” 

“After an action lasting 40 minutes the 
Italian destroyer, having been heavily dam- 
aged, ran ashore and was blown up by a 
torpedo fired from the Kimberley. The 
Kimberley came under fire of a shore 
battery of three guns and received one hit, 
splinters from which damaged a steam 
pipe and reduced her speed. The Kimber- 
ley succeeded, however, in silencing two 
out of the three shore guns.” 

“At that hour, one 8,000-ton enemy 
cruiser of the Sydney type, entering wi:..in 
range of action of naval coast defense bat- 
teries on the southern Red Sea islands, was 
quickly caught in effective fire of a costal 
battery. The cruiser was repeatedly hit and 
seriously damaged and forced to retreat 
slowly ... Only one of our torpedo boats 
was hit by the fire of the enemy cruisers. 
Despite serious damage she succeeded in 
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reaching the protection of naval coastal 
batteries.” 
“No other ship, either escorting vessel or 
in the convoy, received any damage.” 
“Altogether in the actions six steamers 
were sunk and others seriously damaged.” 





Carol Sequel 


Magda Lupescu, buxom companion of 
King Carol of Rumania, stood with her ear 
pressed against a half-open door in Sev- 
ille’s Andalusia Palace Hotel one day last 
week and heard a Spanish police officer 
deliver grim news to Carol’s former Min- 
ister of the Palace, Ernst Urdareanu: 
Spain, having given a temporary refuge to 
the King and his entourage, had now de- 
creed their arrest. The agitated Urdareanu, 
remembering the implacable hatred shown 
for him and Mme. Lupescu by the Nazi 
Iron Guard, which had overthrown the 
King and seized the government, cried out: 
“They'll kill me if we are sent back to 
Rumania! How is extradition possible?” 

To Carol, the bad news came, a few 
minutes later, as a startling blow. How- 
ever dejected by his forced abdication, 
he was counting on a safe exile, the place 
not yet determined, with the woman for 
whose sake he had alienated Rumanian 
leaders and scandalized foreign courts over 
a period of fifteen years. 

After flurried conferences, Carol pro- 
tested at the arrest and the threat of ex- 
tradition for Mme. Lupescu and Minister 
—openly suggested by the Spanish Fascist 
paper Arriba. As a second move the King 
besought the intervention of President 
Roosevelt through the United States 
chargé d’affaires in Lisbon. Awaiting a re- 
ply, Mme. Lupescu burned important 
documents in her bathtub. 


“ Meanwhile in Bucharest, the government 
was showing its subservience to Germany: 
two leaders of Poland’s war resistance 
against Germany, Col. Joseph Beck, for- 
mer Foreign Minister, and Marshal Edward 
Smigly-Rydz, former Commander-in-Chief, 
who had been interned since their flight 
from Poland in September 1939, were 
placed under arrest. 





Face for China 


Searcely finished with its rejoicing over 
the reopening of the Burma Road on Oct. 
18, Chiang Kai-shek’s China last week 
rang up a new triumph: its troops, mov- 
ing deep into the southern province of 
Kwangsi, recaptured the city of Nanning 
on the Yu River, 470 miles from Canton, 
advanced almost 50 miles in a southwester- 
ly direction to the town of Sui-lu, and 
caused Japanese columns to retreat toward 
Ping-hsiang, Chen-nan Kwang, and Ning- 
ming, all near the Indo-Chinese border. 
While the Chinese reported they were “pur- 
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The Setting for the Battle for Egypt 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U.S. A. Retired 


The military interpretation of the 
Hitler conferences with Pétain and 
Franco points strongly to a growing 
Axis shift from European fields of op- 
eration to the Near East and to North 
and West Africa. 

The great objective in this new diplo- 
matic-military Hitler move is to pocket 
the Mediterranean by closing the gates 
—Mussolini to block the Suez, and 
Franco to follow in time by closing 
the Gibraltar entrance. So, the Italian 
advance into Greece was expected 
and must be interpreted as a flank 
attack in the attainment of the Mus- 
solini mission. 

Nevertheless, no matter what aid the 
British may be able to give Greece, 
Egypt remains the only theater where 
the land armies of the belligerents face 
each other on a large scale. Hence, in 
the deserts of this ancient land may 
be fought one of the great battles of 
history—one in which the Axis Powers 
have much to gain while the British 
have all to lose. Victory for the Italians 
would mean Axis possession of the 
Suez Canal, control of the Near East, 
and domination of the Eastern Medi- 
terranean, with the complete encircle- 
ment of Turkey and Greece. 


Geography is the handmaiden of 
strategy and topography the twin com- 
panion of tactics, and in Egypt these 
relationships are most pronounced. 
Egypt is a land of deserts; it was of his 
Egyptian campaign that Napoleon was 
thinking when, speaking of geographical 
obstacles to armies, he said: “The most 
difficult to overcome is the desert.” 

The key to Egypt is a triangle, Cairo- 
Alexandria-Port Said, the sides of which 
are approximately 100 miles in length 
(see map). Here, in this small area, 
are centered the political and finan- 
cial interests of the country. The pres- 
ent main theater of operations of the 
British and Axis forces is west of this 
triangle, in a desert with sparsely scat- 
tered oases. This sector contains the 
Libyan plateau, a sandy waste across 
which the Italians must march. 

The Italian force in Africa has been 
estimated as high as 600,000 strong. Its 
northern wing is made up of Italians, 
Libyan natives, and German volunteers 
and technical units—including air de- 
tachments. To the south is the southern 
army of the Nile, consisting of some 


thousands of Italians and Ethiopian 
natives. 

The Libyan native troops are not an 
integral organizational part of the Ital- 
ian Army. They are not employed in 
the same organization with Italian 
troops; otherwise their characteristics 
would be impaired—mobility, impetu- 
ousness, keen tactical sense, capacity 
for endurance, and maneuverability. 

As for position, the northern Italian 
Army has been halted at Sidi Barrani 
and in the Siwa Oasis region for sev- 
eral weeks. The coastal column has ad- 
vanced some of its elements to 40 miles 
east of Sidi Barrani and to within 35 
miles of the British main position at 
Matruh. The interior column from the 
Siwa region has threatened in the direc- 
tion of Bahariya as well as on the road 
to the north toward Matruh. 

Two definite courses are open to 
Marshal Graziani. The main attack 
could be made along the coastal route, 
with a flanking movement from Siwa 
directed against Matruh. If British 
naval fire is too effective, however, the 
main drive might come along the Siwa- 
Matruh road. The alternative plan 
would be to make holding attacks 
against the left flank of the British 
position—from Matruh southward— 
and strike with the main column east- 
ward from Siwa through Bahariya to 
the Nile. While this plan would have 
the advantage of protection from Brit- 
ish shelling from the sea, it is longer, 
has more desert hazards, and greater 
transportation and logistic difficulties. 


The British Army in Egypt—in- 
cluding Sudanese and Arab troops, 
camel units, and 5,000 British cavalry 
—may reach 200,000. What part of this 
force has been assembled to meet the 
Italian offensive in the north is not 
known. However, it is certain that re- 
inforcements to this army have been 
received recently from England, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and India. 

The British plan, based on inferior 
numbers, will probably hold to the 
defensive, with occasional raids—air 
and ground—against the Italian ad- 
vance. However, the British may be 
expected to counterattack should the 
Italians fail to break the Matruh-Ba- 
hariya line, or if, weakened through wa- 
ter shortage and desert handicaps, they 
should present a favorable target. 
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Attack on Greece Portends Sea Test 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


The sudden move of Italy against 
Greece, before Axis conversations with 
Vichy and France are finished, looks 
like an attempt of Mussolini to get his 
while the getting seems good. The move 
itself has a distinct sea flavor. The 
Vichy deal with Hitler apparently gave 
the latter many advantages, and Mus- 
solini practically none. The Vichy agree- 
ment couldn’t give away anything 
around the Aegean Sea which concerns 
Italy much. But there is some rich 
booty there. The Greek island of Corfu, 
guarding the eastern passage of the 
Straits of Otranto leading to the Adri- 
atic, would be a choice morsel. The 
Gulf of Salonika, the best naval harbor 
on the north Aegean coast, is also a 
prize. Added to its naval assets is the 
fact that it is the logical terminus of 
any canal system running from the 
Danube in Yugoslavia to the Aegean 
Sea. 

The Italian attack has started what 
probably will be an intensive winter 
campaign on the sea with the forces 
fairly balanced numerically. On paper, 
Italy has a fleet not negligible in quan- 
tity, but when individual encounters 
between ships of the same class have 
taken place previously, the British us- 
ually emerged the victor. 

The answer probably is this: matériel 
is important, but it is less important 
than the man behind the gun. The 
British and American Navies are effi- 
cient because their personnel is com- 
prised of men with much sea experi- 
ence, trained to the minute to use the 
guns which comprise the fighting equip- 
ment of most naval craft. 

Constant gunnery practice, in which 
our own Navy takes the lead, costs 
money. Ammunition and fuel expendi- 
tures are high; yet without this con- 
stant drill in peace, no navy can step 
into war status and be looked upon by 
a trained opponent as other than an 
easy mark. If reports are reliable that 
the Italians only shift the rifling of 
their heavy guns about once in ten 
years, it indicates how little gun prac- 
tice they hold in comparison with what 
we do. 


But the entry of the Nazis into 
the Mediterranean area changes en- 
tirely the character of the campaign 


which may develop in this sea and 
speeds it up. Sea power is the arm in 
which the Nazis are weakest, but they 
already have begun efforts to make up 
the deficiency. The political path offers 
the first opening. While undoubtedly 
Germany desires ultimately to add the 
naval forces of France and Spain to the 
Axis group, too open and decided pres- 
sure would not be good strategy now. 
So a more devious, though probably 
equally successful, method has been 
chosen. A demand is made on France 
for bases from which Axis forces 
may work. Dakar and Casablanca 
could be used for operations against 
the Cape-to-Britain convoys. Bizerte 
in Tunisia, just across the narrow 
straits from Sicily, and Toulon in 
France are France’s best Mediter- 
ranean bases. 

Air bases in French-mandated Syria 
would be especially valuable because 
they are fairly near the port of Haifa, 
where the British refuel, with oil piped 
from Iraq. Moreover, these locations 
are nearer than anything the Nazis now 
hold for air operations centering around 
the Suez Canal. 

An apparent joker in the German 
terms to France, as they were reported 
last week end, is this: the French are 
not asked to turn over their ships to 
the Axis Powers; no, they are only to 
be used to protect the bases turned 
over for Axis use. But how long can 
such a situation exist without some 
overt act of hostility between British 
and French naval forces resulting? 
From any such incident, it is only a 
step more to turn French naval forces 
over to Nazi control, as an act of so- 
called retaliation. 


With Britain, the time for taking 
these threats lying down has passed. 
Any drive of the Axis Powers in the 
Eastern. Mediterranean must call forth 
a strong British counterthrust. The 
Italian smove against Greece invites 
British sea and air forces to move into 
the Greek islands. For example, Lemnos, 
a naval bone of contention for many 
centuries and a key spot in the Galli- 
poli campaign, is only about 300 miles 
from the Axis-held Rumanian oil fields 
and well within bombing distance of 
them. 
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suing” the enemy, the Japanese insisted 
they were “withdrawing” from Nanning 
because their occupation of Indo-China 
had lessened its strategic importance. 


Significance 


It was a different story when the Japa- 
nese captured Nanning, center of a thriv- 
ing agricultural area, on Nov. 24 last year 
after three days of bombing had scattered 
its 68,000 inhabitants and reduced its 
buildings to a heap of ruins. It then repre- 
sented their furthest progress southward 
on the continent and a spearhead against 
Chinese communications with Indo-China, 
which then accounted for 34 per cent of 
the unconquered territory’s imports and 
exports. Dolefully the Chinese chalked up 
a major catastrophe. 

Since that time the Japanese, by seizing 
Northern Indo-China, have closed that en- 
trance to China. They have acquired new 
bases, as satisfactory, probably, as Nan- 
ning, from which to launch attacks on cities 
of the interior. Their defeat, therefore, 
means chiefly a loss of prestige. On the 
other side of the picture, the Chinese, al- 
though failing to regain all they lost, have 
bolstered their military and civilian morale 
and served notice on the world that their 
armies are still capable of offensive as well 
as defensive action. 





Tricky Axis 
Russia and Japan Are Jockeyed 
Into Role of Strange Bedfellows 


Having flouted the United States and 
Britain by signing up with the Axis on 
Sept. 27, Japan created for herself a press- 
ing problem: how to immobilize Russia, 
her ancient enemy and neighbor, along a 
3,200-mile frontier. Realizing that nothing 
less than a super-slick brand of diplomacy 
was required to grapple with Moscow, 
Tokyo’s new governing crew under Prince 
Konoye, the Prime Minister (NEWSWEEK, 
Oct. 14), assigned to the job a man of 
their own stripe: 60-year-old Lt. Gen. 
Yoshitsugu Tatekawa, whose dumpy torso, 
bull neck, round head, and squinty eyes 
give him the appearance of a wrestler- 
emeritus and whose military and diplo- 
matic career have taught him all the 
holds. As an active field officer and mili- 
tary attaché in India, China, and at the 
League of Nations, Tatekawa formed 
opinions that qualified him, in the eyes 
of Japan’s new bosses, to negotiate a 
treaty with Russia. 

“T have no use for Communists,” said 
Tatekawa when accepting his post as Am- 
bassador to Moscow, “but I like Russians. 
They are pure-minded and simple. The 
British are a crafty lot, smooth-spoken 
but with always something up their 
sleeves.” 

Tatekawa arrived in Moscow last week 
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A new bottle now honors this foremost outward dress reflects the inward character of 
Canadian Whisky, now better than ever. You the contents. You who have yet to discover 
who know Seagram’s V.O....its delicate char- Seagram’s V.O. will find in it a whole new realm 
acter... its fine light body... its magic adapt- of pleasure. For in all the world there is no 
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will appreciate the extent to which its new Whisky. Say Seagram’s...and be sure. 
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International 


Tatekawa, new Japanese Ambassador to Moscow, with Mme. Tatekawa 


on his mission to the “pure-minded and 
simple” Bolsheviks. Warm greetings at the 
station were followed by a trip to the 
Kremlin, whose walls enclose a vast tri- 
angular jungle of palaces and churches, 
surmounted by belfries and bulbous domes 
—the citadel of Joseph Stalin’s inscrutable 
diplomacy. Straight to the usually inac- 
cessible Vyacheslaff Molotoff, Premier and 
Foreign Commissar, went the tubby little 
Tatekawa, and from then on the diplo- 
matic huddle proceeded according to the 
standard of Kremlin pattern—mystery 
and hush-hush. 

All this would end, Tokyo fondly hoped, 
in a nonaggression treaty. Moscow per- 
mitted optimistic predictions to be sent 
out, and there were even rumors that a 
pact had already been concluded. From 
Berlin, however, came a cautious com- 
ment: “It is unreasonable to presume that 
an accord on so difficult a subject could 
have been arrived at in the three days 
Mr. Tatekawa has been in Moscow.” 





Significance 


Modern diplomacy has no_ knottier 
problem than the hostile relations gener- 
ated by the Russo-Japanese War of 1904- 
05. Within a span of three decades, dis- 
putes over territory and fishing rights 
heightened tension to a point where both 
Japanese and Russians looked forward to 
inevitable war. Severe fighting over the 
Changkufeng Hill in July and August 
1938 led, a year later, to “the vest-pocket 
war” of Nomonhan in which the Japanese 
admitted 18,000 casualties. Although a 
truce was patched up on Sept. 15, 1939, 


both countries have kept armies, 350,000 


* to 500,000 strong, facing each other across 


the Manchukuan border. And, meanwhile, 
Russia has aroused Japanese fury by open- 
ly aiding Chinese resistance. 

Back in 1931, the Soviets offered Japan 
a nonaggression pact. Japan turned it 
down and continued to do so each time the 
offer was resurrected. Now, however, both 
Russia and Japan have been jockeyed by 
the Axis into positions where a nonaggres- 
sion pact and an effort to settle their old 
quarrels might be as useful to the one as to 
the other. The considerations against it 
would be: Japan can’t renounce its claims 
to Eastern Siberia and Outer Mongolia 
without losing face; and Russia isn’t 
anxious to antagonize the United States. 
The considerations in favor would be: 


For Japan: With her armies stretched 
out through China and her internal 
economy strained at every joint, she has 
hitched herself to the Axis, boldly chal- 
lenged the United States and Britain, and 
plunged into a new episode of her “new 
order in East Asia.” Now, with Northern 
Indo-China in her grip, she is turning 
Lebensraum eyes southward, which would 
make it dangerous to leave a hostile Russia 
to the rear. 

In this southern progress, Thailand ap- 
parently is marked out as the springboard 
to British Malaya, Singapore, and the 
Dutch East Indies. Encouraged by a 
Japanese stage manager, Col. Jiro Saito, 
former military attaché in Bangkok who 
is said to have greased the palms of half 
of the Siamese ‘army officers, Thailanders 
last week were clamoring for the return of 
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their “lost territory” from French Indo- 
China. But rumors of a possible $15,000,000 
loan from the United States to stiffen 
Indo-China’s resistance against the de- 
mands gave Japan something new to think 
about. 

Something old to think about was Vladi- 
vostok, Russia’s “dagger aimed at the 
heart of Japan,” only 600 miles away. From 
this base, Russian bombers could devas- 
tate Tokyo and other Japanese industrial 
centers. Tangled up in a devious plan of 
conquest, Japan could ill afford to have 
Russia for an enemy. 


For Russia: Out of her 1939 pact with 
Germany, the Soviet Union has wrung 
important territorial gains: slices of Po- 
land, Finland, and Rumania, together with 
all of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. The 
striking power of Russia’s army is a moot 
point, but the recurrent “purges” of anti- 
Stalinists and dilatory industrial processes 
have weakened the Soviet internal econo- 
my. Russia now beholds the spectacle of 
Germany, repulsed by England, rampag- 
ing through the Balkans (for years con- 
sidered a Russian sphere of interest), 
menacing the Dardanelles (the dream of 
Russian czars for centuries), and casting 
avid glances at the Suez and the oil fields 
of Iraq and Iran. 

Hence, long-standing Russian interests 
now are endangered in Europe and the 
Near East as well as in the Far East. And 
internal weakness works against choosing 
to fight for those interests even on one 
front, to say nothing of trying to fight on 
two. These factors weighed the scales in 
favor of an agreement with Japan—even 
if it were only a stopgap—until the prog- 
ress of the German-British war and of 
United States policy toward Japan should 
clarify things so that Stalin could pick a 
probable winner. 


> 


On-and-Off Embargo 


Mexican docks were piled high early last 
week with thousands of tons of valuable 
exports—oil, scrap iron, mercury, molyb- 
denum, and antimony—all ready for ship- 
ment to Japan’s voracious war machine. 
Since the United States had placed an 
embargo on aviation gasoline in July and 
on scrap metal in September, Japanese 
agents in this hemisphere had redoubled 
their efforts to pick up vital supplies from 
other sources in the Americas. 

On Oct. 21 the Japanese got a bad scare: 
the government of President Lazaro 
Cardenas—acting, it was said, in the in- 
terests of “continental solidarity”—de- 
cided to halt shipments of mercury, scrap 
iron, and other commodities outside the 
Americas and to cancel an oil concession of 
247,000 acres in the state of Vera Cruz, 
granted the preceding week to Japanese 
interests. Moreover, the government, hint- 
ing at further restrictions, sent troops to 
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Calendar of the War 


1939 

Sept. 1—Germany invades Poland. 
Danzig “returns to the Reich.” 

Sept. 3—Chamberlain and Daladier 
announce their nations are at war with 
Germany. 

Sept. 17—Russia invades Poland. 

Sept. 27—Poland surrenders uncon- 
ditionally. 

Nov. 30—Russia invades Finland. 

1940 

March 13—Finnish-Russian 
treaty is signed in Moscow. 

April 9—Germany occupies Denmark 
and invades Norway. 

April 15—Allied troops land in Nor- 
way. 

May 2—Allies withdraw from Norway. 

May 10—Germany invades Belgium, 
the Netherlands, and Luxembourg. Win- 
ston Churchill becomes Prime Minister. 

May 14—Netherlands capitulates, and 
Queen Wilhelmina flees to London. 

May 28—King Leopold of Belgium 
surrenders. 

June 2—Four-fifths of BEF success- 
fully evacuated from Flanders. 

June 5—The German Somme offensive 
begins at dawn. 

June 10—Italy enters war against the 
Allies. 

June 14—Germans occupy Paris. 

June 17—Marshal Pétain becomes 
Premier and asks Germany for an 
armistice. 

June 22—In the same “Armistice car” 
at Compiégne where Germany sued for 
peace in 1918, French delegates accept 
German terms. 


peace 


June 24—French delegates 
Italy’s armistice terms. 


accept 


June 28—Russia occupies Bessarabia 
and Northern Bukovina in Rumania. 

July 3—British seize, destroy, or bot- 
tle up a major part of the French Navy. 

Aug. 8—Germany begins air: offensive 
against Britain. 

Aug. 19—Italians complete their con- 
quest of British Somaliland. 

Sept. 14—Italians invade Egypt. 

Sept. 22—Japanese troops enter French 
Indo-China. 

Sept. 27—Japan joins the Axis alliance. 

Oct. 11—German armed forces occupy 
strategic points in Rumania. 

Oct. 24—Hitler, after conferences with 
Laval and Gen. Franco, meets Marshal 
Pétain in occupied France. 

Oct. 26—Vichy government announces 
agreement to collaborate with Germany. 

Oct. 27—Raids on London enter eighth 
week, with Italian planes joining in at- 
tack. RAF hits heavily at Germany and 
Channel ports. 

Oct. 28—Italy invades Greece; Britain, 
promising full support, occupies Crete 
and begins naval actions against Italy. 
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guard war supplies and foodstuffs on the 
docks, lest they be smuggled aboard Jap- 
anese steamers. 

Out of this threatened calamity, Japa- 
nese agents and their powerful Mexican 


friends emerged at the week end with’ 


smiling faces. The Cardenas administra- 
tion, in an abrupt change of policy, re- 
scinded the chief provisions of the em- 
bargo, leaving only scrap iron and certain 
petroleum products—practically govern- 
ment monopolies—on the restricted list. 
Action on the oil concession was held in 
abeyance. 

While no official explanation of this 
about-face was forthcoming, government 
spokesmen implied that the ban had 
threatened to upset the nation’s economy 
seriously. However, fearful that the action 
would cause vexation in the United States, 
the same spokesmen added that Mexico, 
far from ending cooperation with this coun- 
try, actually stood ready to restore the 
embargo “should the international situa- 
tion make it necessary.” 





The Danube 


On Sept. 12, just after the Nazis 
had announced they would form a 
new International Commission to control 
navigation on the Danube—and replace 
the old organization that had been dom- 
inated by France and Britain—Moscow 
demanded that it should be given repre- 
sentation, claiming that possession of Bes- 
sarabia made it a Danube power. 

The Nazis—although apparently sur- 
prised at the Soviet’s request—granted the 
demand. This week in Bucharest delegates 
assembled to form the yew commission. 
The Russians sat down with the represent- 
atives of It-'v, Germany, and Rumania, 





German soldiers now swing scythes in the Maginot Line 
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and the Nazis announced that the Soviet 
had been allotted Britain’s seat. Bulgaria, 
Hungary, Slovakia, and Yugoslavia were 
also represented on the commission. 





Sidelights of the War 


An anonymous document entitled “Cry 
of the Volunteer War Workers, or a New 
Gettysburg Address,” grated on the dignity 
of government officials in London. In part, 
it ran: “Four score and five years ago our 
forefathers let loose upon this country tie 
civil service, conceived in obstructionism 
and dedicated to the proposition that all 
men are created idiots. It is rather for us 
to be here dedicated to the greater muddle 
remaining before us that this nation shall 
be given a new dose of appeasement and 
that the government of the civil service, 
by the civil service, and for the civil serv- 
ice, shall give Hitler the earth.” 


{ In France, the couturiers held their large 
fall fashion openings as usual, with the 
majority still in Paris but a few, including 
Worth and Kostia de War, in unoccupied 
Cannes. In Paris, the houses of Lelong, 
Molyneux, Paquin, Maggy Rouff, Lan- 
vin, Piguet, and Balenciaga found Ger- 
man officers, who brought along their 
wives’ measurements, among their best 
customers. Reichsmarshal Herman Gér- 
ing, accompanied by his staff, paid a 
visit to Molyneux but found the salon 
so crowded he was forced to come back 
later. Orders were also placed by Italian 
buyers.- 


4] Newsweek’s London Bureau stayed off 
the casualty lists until last week when its 
chief, Erland Echlin, was struck by glass 
splinters and had to have two stitclies 
taken in his right arm. 
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DEFENSE 





4 New Setup of Army Air Corps 
Tightens Hemisphere Defense 


Move Brings Aviation Arm 
Nearer Goal of Separate Unit 
and Raises Military Status 


Ever since the World War, the Army’s 
air defense of the United States has been 
set up as a single flying unit, drawing its 
strength from Air Corps bases all over the 
nation. Such an arrangement was neces- 
sary because of the small number of planes 
we maintained (2,000 a year ago) in 
peacetime. Now, however, with orders in 
the mill for 18,000 planes (12,800 combat 
types) by 1942 and the additional duty 
of defending the whole Western Hemi- 
sphere added to the Air Corps task, it is 
necessary to decentralize this fighting 
branch as are the nation’s ground forces 
which are split into four field armies. 

The first step in this reorganization 
which places our aviation force on a mod- 
ern war footing was taken last week by the 
War Department in an order dividing the 
country into four Air Districts, each of 
which will contain a complete flying army 
—both pursuit and bombardment planes 
—capable of operating as a unit or with 
other areas. Under this plan, the North- 
east district, with headquarters in Hart- 





~ J 
Wide World 


Lieutenant General Emmons... 





ford, Conn., covers the section as far west 
as Nebraska and Kansas and south to 
North Carolina; the Southeast Air Dis- 
trict with headquarters in Tampa, Fla., 
extends north to Kentucky and west to 
Texas; the Northwest area, reporting to 
Spokane, Wash., runs east to Iowa and 
south to California, while the Southwest 
covers everything from Louisiana to Ore- 


International 


... and some of the fledgling combat flyers he will command 
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gon, with its chief base at Riverside, Calif. 

At the same time these four armies are 
being built up, the overseas departments 
of the Air Corps—Hawaii, the Philippines, 
and the Panama Canal Zone—will also be 
reorganized along similar lines and their 
garrisons strengthened. As a forerunner 
of this program (made necessary by the 
crisis in the Far East) , two pursuit squad- 
rons last week were ordered to the Philip- 
pines to augment the Army’s present gar- 
rison of 11,000 ground and air troops. The 
320 flying officers and men in these groups 
will be supplied with the new Republic 
planes built for Sweden but recently requi- 
sitioned by the government. 

Chiefly affected by all of this is the 
General Headquarters Air Force—the 
fighting branch of the Air Corps. In rec- 
ognition of its new importance, the GHQ 
commander, Delos C. Emmons—just re- 
turned from observing the air battle of 
Britain—was promoted temporarily from 
major general to lieutenant general, the 
rank of field army commanders. And the 
training of pilots was removed from his 
command to permit his air warriors to be 
free to concentrate on battle plans. 

In keeping with this trend toward rais- 
ing the status of aviation in the Army, 
Maj. Gen. Henry H. Arnold was trans- 
ferred from the job of chief of the Air 
Corps—a post which now is concerned 
chiefly with such nontactical work as plane 
procurement, training, transport flying and 
the like—to deputy chief of the Army’s 
General Staff. This appointment gave the 
air branch its first General Staff post. Ar- 
nold was replaced by Maj. Gen. George 
H. Brett. ° 

One of General Brett’s first problems 
will be the supervision of a new airplane 
procurement program, now under discus- 
sion in Washington. This move is believed 
to look toward a great increase in the na- 
tion’s air striking power through the pur- 
chase of 8,000 twin-motored bombers and 
4,000 four-motored bombardment planes, 
to cost in the neighborhood of $2,000,000,- 
000. The first official hint of this plan was 
made last week when Defense Commis- 
sioner William S. Knudsen, in asking auto- 
mobile makers assembled at Detroit to 
offer their services to the defense task 


(Newsweek, Oct. 28), declared that 
$500,000,000 in plane parts and sub- 


assemblies would be allotted to the in- 
dustry. These contracts, presumably, will 
be a part of the new bomber program, 
since they will be in addition to about 
$75,000,000 worth of similar work the 
Douglas Aircraft Co. plans to place with 
the auto makers. 


Significance 





The tremendous importance of air pow- 
er in the present war dictated last week’s 
moves giving the aviation branch of the 
service a greater voice in War Depart- 
ment councils—action long advocated by 
such groups as the National Aeronautic 
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Association. But while it raises the status 
of the air service, the new recognition does 
not create what many airmen urge: an avi- 
ation force set up as a separate branch of 
the service co-equal with the Army and 
Navy, as are the German and British air 
armadas. Both the Army and the Navy 
are prepared to continue to oppose such a 
division on grounds that each would re- 
quire an air arm for its own purposes under 
any circumstances and the present form 
of organization is more likely to furnish 
the kind of teamwork between sky and 
surface forces necessary to win modern 
battles. 

But, whether in or out of the Army, air- 
force decentralization is necessary in the 
light of plans to increase our aviation 
strength from 25 to 54 combat groups, for 
such a setup will not only simplify admin- 
istration and make for faster action in an 
emergency, but it also will aid in the de- 
fense of North America—a task facilitat- 
ed by the location of district headquarters 
close to the borders in the North and 
South, giving them command of the sea 
approaches to Canada and Central Amer- 
ica as well as the United States. Signifi- 
cantly, there is no headquarters projected 
in the Midwest close to the Canadian bor- 
der, maintaining the tradition of the un- 
fortified frontier. 





Those Hostesses 


When plans for the draft were being 
worked out, it seemed to the Army a good 
idea to assure mothers and wives that the 
service would provide a homelike atmos- 
phere for their menfolk by hiring hostesses 
to tend camp service clubs. This sounded 
fine to prospective draftees, but to many 
wives and sweethearts the plan suggested 
competition. The result has been a flood of 
letters criticizing the Army for “inviting 
the moral decline of husbands and sons” 
and for providing “a year of revel for 
men just waiting to get away from home.” 

Although the Army now wishes it had 
called them “matrons,” “camp mothers,” 
or anything that would suggest the “dis- 
tinctly motherly” type of woman it has in 
mind, it is still sticking to its guns on the 
term “hostess,” and last week the War 
Department issued these qualifications: 
senior hostesses at $2,100 a year must be 
between 30 and 50, have high-school edu- 
cations and three years’ hostess experience; 
junior hostesses, who will be paid $1,620 
a year, must be between 25 and 45, have 
high-school educations and a year’s experi- 
ence. Selections will be made by local com- 
manding officers. 


4] One of the biggest jobs of Army physi- 
cal examiners is to weed out the men who 
try to hide physical defects in order to get 
into the service. The task of physicians 
for the Selective Service boards not only 
will be to spot these but also to put a 





tinger on those who feign defects to escape 
service. To aid in the detection of malin- 
gerers, Selective Service officials have 
drawn up a series of scientific tests to 
check claims of poor eyesight and hearing 
and such pretended illnesses as jaundice 
induced by taking picric acid. 


{ Men selected for service will have at 
least five days to wind up their affairs be- 
fore leaving for training camps, according 
to regulations issued last week by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. Meanwhile, Clarence A. 
Dykstra, Selective Service director, assured 
employers that since “material procure- 
ment is paramount” at this stage, claims 
for occupational deferment on the ground 
that employes are needed for defense work 
would take priority over the immediate 
needs of the Army for man power. 


72,500 Air Motors 


Engine Plants Expand Swiftly 
to Meet U.S., British Demands 





To drive the warplane armada which our 
defense organizers plan to build by the 
summer of 1942—25,000 Army and 10,000 
Navy planes equipped with one, two or 
four motors—the aviation engine industry 
must produce an average of about one and 
a half power plants per plane, or a total 
of 52,500. In addition, American plants 
must fill British orders, currently esti- 
mated to call for more than 20,000 motors. 

To produce the bulk of the engines, the 
government is relying chiefly on the two 
biggest builders of the radial air-cooled 
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Pratt & Whitney expands: cylinders for motors of America’s planes 


type—Wright Aeronautical (division of 
Curtiss-Wright) and Pratt & Whitney 
(subsidiary of United Aircraft) —which 
have been awarded orders for 20,000 and 
17,000 motors respectively to cover Army 
and Navy requirements from these manu- 
facturers for the fiscal years 1941 and 
1942. 

Both concerns have already undertaken 
huge plant expansions to meet the British 
and American schedules. And last week, at 
ceremonies dedicating two British-financed 
additions to Pratt & Whitney’s Hartford, 
Conn., plant, Eugene Wilson, United Air- 
craft president, revealed that since June 
1939 Pratt & Whitney’s engine output had 
jumped from 100,000 horsepower montlily 
to 1,000,000 (or to an estimated monthly 
output of nearly 1,000 engines of 450 to 
2,000 horsepower). Wilson also disclosed 
that as a result of a further construction— 
due to be completed about Dec. 20 for 
American production—output a year hence 
will reach about 2,000,000 horsepower 
monthly. 

Meanwhile, Wright Aeronautical broke 
ground on Oct. 23 for its new $32,000,000 
factory at Lockland, Ohio, to be used in 
speeding manufacture of Cyclone and 
Whirlwind engines. Expected to get into 
production early next spring, this plant 
will eventually turn out 1,000 motors a 
month to supplement Wright’s Paterson, 
N.J., output—at present 700 engines 
monthly, with an increase to 1,000 sched- 
uled by early next year. 

In addition, the War Department is now 
getting large-scale production from the Al- 
lison division of General Motors, makers 
of the 1,000-horsepower liquid-cooled mo- 
tors used in Curtiss P-40, Bell Airacobra, 
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Lockheed P-38, and other fighters. Fol- 
lowing the recent elimination of technical 
production difficulties at the company’s 
Indianapolis plant, Allison’s output—only 
80 in August—jumped to more than 200 
in September, and unofficial estimates of 
later schedules run as high as 400 in Octo- 
ber, 500 in December, and possibly 1,000 
some time next year. 

Besides these main sources, our air 
armada will also get engines from the 
Packard Motor Car Co., now rushing work 
on a $30,000,000 factory at Detroit to pro- 
duce Rolls-Royce liquid-cooled engines 
(3,000 for us and 6,000 for Britain) begin- 
ning next summer, at a rate expected to 
reach 40 a day, and from the Ford Motor 
Co., which plans to complete an $11,000,- 
000 plant near Detroit next March to man- 
ufacture under license 4,000 Pratt & Whit- 
ney 2,000-horsepower Double Wasp en- 
gines (Ford is also experimenting on a 
liquid-cooled motor of its own). 

Moreover, the government is buying en- 
gines from the Continental Motors Corp., 
Muskegon, Mich., the Aviation Manufac- 
turing Corp. (Lycoming division), Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., the Fairchild Engine & Air- 
plane Corp. (Ranger division), Hagers- 
town, Md., and other builders, and is nego- 
tiating for engine production with Buick 
and Studebaker. 


Significance 


Because of the necessity for speed in 
building our defense system, the aviation 
engine industry is being rapidly expanded 
to a size far in excess of the facilities that 
could be used in normal times. This is nec- 
essary, not only to provide the immediate 
equipment needed for our -defense fleet but 
also to ensure new supplies and replace- 
ments in event of war. 

However, as a safeguard against the in- 
evitable post-emergency slump, engine 
manufacturers are actively continuing re- 
search and experimental work in the hope 
of perfecting a plane motor so efficient that 
most of our mass-produced units will be 
made obsolete, thus opening a replacement 
market. 








1864 Inspects 1940 


Between Gen. (by courtesy) James 
Reid Jones, a courier in Lt. Gen. Wade 
Hampton’s Confederate Cavalry of 1864, 
and his cronies at the Atlanta Confederate 
Veterans Home, the chief topic of conver- 
sation is war. To bring himself up to date 
on modern warfare, General Jones last 
week paid a visit to Fort McPherson, 
where he was received with all the military 
courtesies due his rank on an inspection 
tour. 

Ninety-six years old and leaning on his 
cane, he watched a machine gunner chew 
up a target for his benefit, then looked 
over a Garand semi-automatic rifle. “I 
wish I’d had one of those automatic rifles 


when Sherman was marching through 
Georgia,” he commented. But, he added, “I 
wouldn’t mind joining up again, even with 
some Yankees.” When offered some cotton 
to put in his ears to deaden detonations of 
the guns he waved it away. “Stuff it in 
your own ears, Sonny,” he said. “I’ve heard 
worse noises than that.” 





Defense Forum 


Leaders Discuss U.S. Problems 
Before Herald Tribune Sessions 


Our problem of defense in a war-mad 
world got its biggest airing of the year 
in New York last week at the tenth an- 
nual Forum on Current Problems spon- 
sored by the New York Herald Tribune. 
With “America’s Second Fight for Free- 
dom” as a theme, 61 leaders in public 
affairs, science, and the arts, including 
President Roosevelt and Wendell L. Will- 
kie, Republican nominee (see page 15), 
took part in the five sessions, lasting three 
days and presided over by Mrs. Ogden 
Reid, vice president of the newspaper. 
Highlights: 


¥ Col. Frank Knox, Secretary of the Navy, 
said that “if we control the sea approaches 
we can keep war at a distance.” He 
stressed that, in addition to the men, ships, 
and guns of the two-ocean Navy, we must 
have more Pacific bases. 


{ Robert P. Patterson, Assistant Secre- 
tary of War, said that “we are set to do 








International 
Blotout: Sniping may be made a 
bit less dangerous if the camouflaged 
suit (left) previewed at Fort Belvoir, 
Va., last week is adopted by the 
Army. It blends perfectly with sur- 
rounding foliage. 


in two years what it took Germany seven 
to do in the way of military prepared- 
ness.” Warning that “we are having liter- 
ally to work from the ground up,” he 
enumerated several instances of rapid con- 
version of industry for defense—a watch- 
maker is now making time fuses and a 
lawn-mower plant shrapnel cases—and 
asserted that by March 1942 we should 
have an Army “fit to meet any challenge.” 


{ William L. Batt, deputy commissioner 
of the NDAC’s raw-materials division, 
sketched the five-way program on which 
the commission is working to bolster our 
supplies of strategic raw materials that 
might be cut off in wartime: (1) boosting 
home production where possible; (2) find- 
ing new sources close to home; (3) build- 
ing stock piles equal to about two years’ 
reserves; (4) developing substitutes; (5) 
salvage and reclamation. 





Defense Week 


Fieet: Usually, the Navy holds open 
house on Navy Day (Oct. 27), but at last 
Sunday’s celebration the service’s yards 
and warships were closed to the public for 
the second year in succession because of 
possible dangers from saboteurs and spies. 


Munitions: New ordnance plants an- 
nounced by the War Department includ- 
ed: a factory for the manufacture of tol- 
uol—basic component of TNT—at Bay- 
town, Texas, to be constructed by the 
Humble Oil & Refining Co., Houston, 
Texas, at a cost of $10,760,000 (the com- 
pany also received a $1,097,000 contract 
for new facilities at its existing Baytown 
plant): a TNT and DNT plant to be 
erected on an 18,000-acre site at Weldon 
Springs, near St. Charles, Mo., and op- 
erated by the Atlas Powder Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del.; and a small-arms ammunition 
plant near Kansas City, Mo., to cost about 
$15,000,000 and be operated by the Rem- 
ington Arms Co., Inc., of Bridgeport, 
Conn. 


Priorities: Setting up the first system 
of government control over industry in 
our peacetime history, President Roose- 
velt on Oct. 22 issued an executive order 
establishing a priorities division in the 
National Defense Advisory Commission to 
require manufacturers, when necessary, to 
fill government orders ahead of all others. 
The new group is headed by Donald M. 
Nelson, the NDAC’s coordinator of pur- 
chases, who as Administrator of Priorities 
is charged with putting into effect priori- 
ties fixed by a board consisting of William 
S. Knudsen (chairman) , the NDAC’s pro- 
duction chief, Edward R. Stettinius Jr., 
raw-materials coordinator, and Leon Hen- 
derson, price-stabilization director. Nel- 
son assured industry that the new division 
will continue to adhere as far as possible 
to the present system of voluntary prefer- 
ence ratings. 





Henze’ a saving for power users that’s 
more than a “‘shaving’’: If your electric- 
ity is costing you 2c or more per kilo- 
watt-hour and your monthly bills are 
$50 or over, one of these modern, Jow- 
priced, thoroughly proved “‘Caterpillar’’ 
Diesel-Electric Sets can cut the cost by 
about one-half! 

Simple, compact, complete—just set 
it down, hook it up and start it going! 
Use your present wiring. No switch- 
board or other external control appara- 
tus needed. Automatically regulates 
itself to provide steady voltage. Burns 
low-grade (cheap) Diesel fuels, including 
Nos. 2 and 3 furnace oils. 

Use the coupon to give us your power 
requirements, and we’ll send further in- 
formation that will enable you to esti- 
mate what you can save with one of 
these economical, dependable producers 
of electricity — installed right in your own 
mill, shop, factory, store, hotel, service 
station, or other establishment. Sizes, 
13 to 90 kw. 


*Slightly more or less, depending on 
average load and local price of fuel. 


Sa ered ae 


CATERPILLAR 


~ ¥-8. PAT. 


DIESEL-ELECTRIC SETS 


Peseeersessseeees seers eeeree 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. 

Dept. NW-114, Peoria, Illinois 

We require about kw. per hour; 
horsepower. Please send de- 


Name 
Address. 
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Unemployment and Defense 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Lest Friday the United States 
Department of Labor, over the signa- 
ture of Secretary Perkins, issued one of 
its periodic reports on employment in 
this country. It stated that during Au- 
gust and September 1,000,000 workers 
had found jobs in private industry. 
Then the Secretary added this observa- 
tion: “There will not have to be much 
more of this before the unemployment 
problem is solved.” 

Now let’s get some things straight 
about this unemployment situation. 

First, note—although this is of least 
importance—that this opinion of Mad- 
am Perkins is a complete about-face. 
For years she, along with other good 
New Dealers, has been telling us that 
a large volume of unemployment must 
be accepted as a permanent condition in 
this country—that our private-enter- 
prise system no longer is, nor ever again 
will become, capable of providing jobs 
for all our workers—that we must ac- 
custom ourselves to having the govern- 
ment spend huge sums of money each 
year to take care of those millions of 
workers that private business will never 
again be able to employ—that, in short, 
continuing large relief rolls, WPA pro- 
grams, etc., do not mean that New 
Deal efforts at recovery have been a 
failure, but rather that at last we have 
an Administration in Washington which 
has recognized the underlying stagna- 
tion in our economic system. That line 
of thought, apparently, is now out the 
window. 


Secondly, note that in spite of this 
extraordinary increase in the volume 
of employment the number of those on 
relief also still is increasing. According 
to Mr. Howard Hunter, acting com- 
missioner of the WPA, between Sept. 4 
and Oct. 16 the number on the pay- 
rolls of this organization increased 78,- 
161. And it makes no sense to say that 
this increase was less than “seasonal.” 
When there is a basic change in condi- 
tions old seasonals become meaningless. 
Further, withdrawals by the states from 
the Federal Treasury for unemploy- 
ment insurance during the first three 
weeks of this month were some 50 per 
cent higher than in the corresponding 
period last year. 

Finally, note that the Secretary’s 
statement that we are approaching a 
solution, of the unemployment prob- 


lem as a result of the defense program 
involves the assumption that this in- 
creased employment is going to be per- 
manent. That is just nonsense. The 
President himself may best be quoted 
on this. Speaking in 1936, he said: 
“We know that vast armaments are 
rising on every side, and that the work 
of creating them employs men by the 
millions . . . Such employment is false 
employment; . . . it builds no perma- 
nent structures and creates no consum- 
er goods for the maintenance of a last- 


ing prosperity.” 


Why, then, in view of these facts 
does Secretary Perkins make these 
statements? There is only one possible 
answer and it is too obvious to need 
stating. This is that she is playing poli- 
tics. Or, more fully, that she is using 
the statistical facilities of her depart- 
ment for out-and-out political pur- 
poses. 

For the plain truth of the matter is, 
as everyone knows, that today we are 
witnessing the earmarks of a defense 
boom. One of those earmarks is the 
rapid increase of employment. Another 
is the tendency of prices to harden in 
various directions. Still another is the 
increasing number of factories that are 
running at capacity and have a back- 
log of orders that will keep them going 
at this rate for the next year or more. 
And still another is the week-by-week 
increase of loans and discounts by our 
banks. 

At the moment, in view of the world 
situation and the failure of this Ad- 
ministration to foresee and make plans 
for meeting such an emergency in or- 
derly fashion, this defense boom is 
necessary and inevitable. But it is not 
prosperity in the sense that the Ameri- 
can people have been looking for pros- 
perity for the past ten years. 

And neither is this the solution to 
the unemployment problem for which 
the American public has been looking. 
This is made-work, just as truly as, and 
no more economically productive than, 
the old leaf-raking projects in the 
pump-priming days of the New Deal. 
It is, to repeat the words of the Presi- 
dent, “false employment.” It is some- 
thing which an Administration should 
be ashamed of, not something which it 
tries to turn to its own political ad- 
vantage. 
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Speed’s Flying Service 


Another President Jackson steams into New York Harbor 


Ship Lines Meet All Demands 


of Navy, British, 


But Transfers and Sales 
Indicate that New Construction 
of Vessels Must Be Pressed 


The rehabilitation program authorized 
by the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 re- 
flected a fundamental conviction that ef- 
ficient American-flag ships were required 
(1) to maintain our import and export 
trade during crises or wars when foreign 
vessels might be tied up or blockaded, and 
(2) to serve as auxiliaries for our Fleet 
and Army. 

The soundness of this conviction has 
been conclusively demonstrated since the 
outbreak of the present war. Our vital and 
sharply increased trade with the Far East, 
South America, and Africa could not have 
been maintained, after the withdrawal of 
dozens of carriers flying belligerent flags, 
had it not been for the augmented Ameri- 
can services (Newsweek, April 1). And 
by last week, the role of our merchant 
marine in national defense had been driven 
home just as emphatically. 

On Monday of last week, the Navy com- 
mandeered the five liners operated by the 
Panama Pacific lines in the intercoastal 
and Far East trades, and the next day the 
Army took over for a troop transport the 





and Trade 


President Roosevelt, which the United 
States Lines has been running from New 
York to Bermuda.* On Saturday, Ameri- 
can Export’s Exochorda reached New York 
on its last voyage from Lisbon before going 
into the naval auxiliary service. 

Acquisition of the Panama Pacific and 
American Export liners is part of a $75,- 
000,000 program the Navy has under way 
to acquire auxiliaries necessary for the 
two-ocean Fleet. It has already purchased 
such older ships as Grace’s Santa Barbara 
and Santa Maria, the Presidents Grant 
and Jackson of American President Lines, 
and Clyde-Mallory’s Iroquois, as well as 
eighteen new tanker and cargo vessels 
(some not yet completed). These will be 
used as plane and submarine tenders and 
as supply, transport, and hospital ships. 
In addition, the Navy has recently ac- 
quired several dozen yachts and trawlers, 
along with twenty tugs, for mine sweeping 
and patrol. 

While contributing these auxiliaries for 
defense, our ship lines have at the same 
time continued selling Great Britain and 
other nations replacements for carriers lost 
in the war zones. Last week, the Maritime 





*New York to Bermuda service is still pro- 
vided by the Grace and American Export Lines, 
and the Bermuda Government is seeking a 
replacement for the President Roosevelt. 


Commission approved the transfer of two 
cargo vessels and two tankers to the Brit- 
ish, bringing the number of American ships 
sold to foreign owners since Oct. 1, 1939, 
to 286 (107 of them to Britain) , or 1,038,- 
000 tons (before the war, our merchant 
marine comprised just 8,177,704 tons) . 

These sales to foreign countries and to 
our armed services naturally have acceler- 
ated the modernization of our merchant 
marine. Approximately a hundred of the 
ships transferred were taken from the 263 
vessels that were laid up, gathering rust, 
in October of last year. The remainder 
were either older vessels made idle by the 
Neutrality Act or ships which have been 
replaced by the speedy, efficient cargo car- 
riers recently completed under the Mari- 
time Commission program. The proceeds 
of the sales, of course, are allocated for 
the purchase of additional modern tonnage. 

Symbolic of this modernization process, 
the first of American President’s seven new 
liners, the President Jackson (NEWSWEEK, 
June 17), bearing the name of the old ship 
just turned over to the Navy, arrived in 
New York Harbor last week. The largest 
vessel completed under the commission’s 
program since the America, the stream- 
lined Jackson can accommodate 100 pas- 
sengers plus extensive cargo and will start 
its maiden round-the-world voyage on Nov. 
2. 

However, the transfers did occasion con- 
cern among two groups: the fuel-oil trade 
and the seamen’s union. As a result of the 
tanker sales and the approach of the big 
fuel-oil consuming season, rates for ship- 
ping oil from the Gulf to the Atlantic last 
week rose above 30 cents a barrel, an in- 
crease of 12 cents since the first of October. 
Despite this spurt, the trade hopes that 
the rate will not approach the 60-cent level 
hit during last spring’s shortage scare 
(Newsweek, May 6), but oil men admit 
that additional tanker sales would create 
an acute shortage. On the other hand, fuel- 
oil inventories, which are larger than a 
year ago, should help ameliorate the situa- 
tion as far as the consumer is concerned. 

The National Maritime Union (CIO) 
was alarmed chiefly over the Army and 
Navy purchases. Its president, Joseph Cur- 
ran, last week urged President Roosevelt 
and the services to retain the 2,000 union 
seamen employed on the requisitioned 
ships and observe their union contracts 
(seamen on ships taken over by the Navy 
will be let go unless they are members of 
the Naval Reserve, but the Army has not 
disclosed whether naval or private seamen 
will man its transports) . 

The President’s nomination last week 
of Rep. John J. Dempsey of New Mex- 
ico to succeed Rear Admiral Henry A. 
Wiley on the Maritime Commission 
(whose term expired) also evoked protest 
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from the union. Dempsey, who lost in the 
recent Democratic senatorial primary to 
Sen. Dennis Chavez, is a member of the 
Dies committee, which charged that the 
union followed the Communist party line. 


Significance-—— 


The current situation strikingly demon- 
strates the wisdom of our marine moderni- 
zation program and at the same time 
clearly indicates that merchant-ship con- 
struction must be pressed, even during a 
period when shipways are needed for the 
two-ocean Fleet. The Army and Navy will 
need additional ocean-going carriers; so 
will Britain, as is shown by the 15 per cent 
boost in New York-United Kingdom 
freight rates scheduled for Nov. 7. 

Moreover, the entry of Greece into the 
war will throw a heavy additional burden 
upon the American merchant marine. 
After the United States, the Hellenic 
nation has been by far the biggest 
operator of neutral-flag tonnage on world 
routes. 

Most of the Greek ships were tramps 
that could be freely transferred to what- 
ever world routes needed tonnage at the 
moment. It will be difficult for our mer- 
chant marine to take over the tramps’ 
carrying job, since most American vessels 
now ply regularly scheduled services. 


Labor Notes 


NLRB Spreap: The NLRB further ex- 
tended its jurisdiction over business in a 
decision revealed last week which involved 
a company having practically no interstate 
sales. The defendant is the Schmidt Bak- 
ing Co. of Baltimore, whose local plant has 
annual sales of $1,000,000, including about 
$25 a week from one bakery route that 


-runs out of Maryland into Pennsylvania. 


However, jurisdiction was based on the 
fact that the Schmidt plant consumed ma- 
terials shipped from twenty other states 
amounting to $390,000, or 75 per cent of 
its goods purchased. If the board’s decision 
stands, and purchases as well as sales be- 
come the test of whether a company is in 
“interstate commerce,” the scope of Fed- 
eral labor regulation could be extended to 
cover most wholesale and many retail firms 
now exempt. 


PicxeTiNnG: Reacting against a long his- 
tory of violent labor troubles, the people 
of Oregon in 1938 passed by an over- 
whelming referendum vote a stringent law 
restricting picketing to bona fide labor dis- 
putes between an employer and a majority 
of his employes, outlawing jurisdictional 
strikes, boycotts, and union political activ- 
ities. A marked decrease in strikes and la- 
bor disturbances followed. Last week the 
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Oregon Supreme Court in a 5-to-1 decision 
upset this law, citing opinions by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States inval- 
idating anti-picketing laws in California 
and Alabama on the grounds that they 
violated constitutional rights of free speech 
and freedom of the press. 





Airline Profits Soar 


Extension of Routes Expected 
to Boost Passenger Volume 


Most aviation news these days con- 
cerns the defense program and the expan- 
sion of plants for production of military 
planes. Meanwhile, the transport division 
of the industry has been quietly forging 
ahead, setting new monthly peaks for pas- 
senger miles flown in each of the past 
seven months (see chart) . 

A number of factors are responsible for 
this growth, chief among them the safety 
record of the airlines, with only one fatal 
accident in more than a year and a half. 
Moreover, air travel has been brought in- 
creasingly within the reach of the average 
man by the downward trend of fares— 
from an average of 8.3 cents a mile a 
decade ago to about 5 cents currently— 
and by the continual extension of flying 
routes, the latest example being the inau- 
guration of service between Oklahoma 
City and Amarillo, Texas, by Braniff Air- 
ways, Inc., beginning Nov. 1. 

Accompanying this expansion has been 
the use of larger, faster planes, culminat- 
ing in TWA’s and Pan American’s four- 
engined Boeing Stratoliners put into serv- 
ice last summer. This trend enabled the 
transport industry to cut down the num- 
ber of ships in operation from 417 at the 
end of 1934 to 266 at the end of 1939, 
without reducing the aggregate number 
of seats. 

This year, however, the total of planes 
in use has been increasing—to 322, as of 
June 30—as a result of a large-scale equip- 
ment-buying program started months ago 
and still going strong. Thus, Pennsylvania- 
Central Airlines last week announced the 
purchase of eleven Douglas DC-3 trans- 
port planes for delivery starting in Marchi. 
And American Airlines was scheduled this 
week to offer through an underwriting 
group 50,000 shares of preferred stock, 
part of the proceeds to go toward paying 
for twelve Douglas DC-3s and 30 DC-4s 
scheduled for delivery in 1941 and 1942. 
(The company has just been granted a li- 
cense by the Mexican Ministry of Com- 
munications giving it the right to establish 
freight and passenger service between 
Mexico City, Monterrey, and the United 
States.) . 

Altogether the airlines of the country 
had 147 planes, valued at $25,187,000 on 
order as of June 30, one-fourth of which 
have already been delivered and another 
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162 SQ. INCHES 
MORE VISION 
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PASSMASTER ELECTROMATIC 
ENGINE CLUTCH 


AERO-DRIVE 














5” LONGER CAR 





1%" LOWER— 
SAME HEADROOM OPTIONAL 





RUNNING BOARDS AIR-GLIDE RIDE 
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MULTI-TONE 
COLOR HARMONIES 
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LARGER 
LOW-PRESSURE TIRES 


AIR CONDITIONING 





—AND 53 OTHER 
NEW FEATURES 











NCE YOU TOUCH THE STARTER of 

the new 1941Packard, you’ve opened 
the door to amazement in motion—new 
and more effortless than you ever 
dreamed of! 

For in this brilliant new Packard, your 
left foot loafs. It just goes along for the 
ride, the car itself operates the clutch. 

The Packard Electromatic Clutch takes 
over the clutch operation...the letting- 
out and letting-in that used to keep your 
left foot so busy. This moderately-priced 
Packard optional feature has none of 


NEW PACKARD — the Clee of A 





the defects that marred earlier self- 
operating clutches. It engages at just 
the right rate, neither too slow nor too 
fast. A combination of electrical and 
vacuum control does a smoother job of 
operating the clutch than you would do 
for yourself. 


It has the further advantage of mak- 
ing the conventional foot-clutch avail- 
able, if desired, by touching a button. 
And, in combination with the Aero- 
Drive, this Packard improvement not 
only eliminates footwork on the clutch 








Illustrated: the new Packard One-Ten Deluxe Touring Sedan 


—but reduces gear-shifting as well! 


The Electromatic Clutch is only one 
of 64 bright new features that make the 
1941 Packards the most exciting cars of 
the year. There’s glamorous new Multi- 
tone beauty—inside and out—with no 
lessthan 261 color harmony combinations, 


There’s the Passmaster Engine, 10% 
more economical than preceding thrifty 
Packards. There’s Aero-Drive*, giving 
you a dividend of one mile free in five! 
There’s Air Conditioning* (a Packard 
first) which puts heat and humidity to 
rout with real refrigeration. There’s 
Feather-light handling ease, Air-Glide 
ride,—and these are only the starting 
points! 

Make no mistake, the new 1941 
Packard is new from stem to stern. 
Longer, lower, lovelier, infinitely more 
luxurious, it’s truly the Class of ’41. See 
it now, and—Ask the man who owns one! 


SH 


to $5550 


Prices delivered in Detroit, white side- 
wall tires and State taxes extra. Subject 
to change without notice. 

* Available at extra cost. 





1. “I'm malahini as far as Canadian Club goes,’ 


> 


a visitor to Honolulu writes. “But don’t worry, be- 
cause I'll be kamaaina soon. Lest you get the wrong 


idea, malahini means newcomer and kamaaina 
oldtimer, in the language of the islands. 


HAWAII 


3. “Man, ob man—what a thrill! Riding a roar- 
ing wave, we shot toward the beach so fast I felt 
sure we were going to sail right on up and knock 








the bottle out of Sam’s hand. We didn’t though, 


and was I glad! Because when Sam poured me 
my reward, and I took one sip, I burst out, 
“Mnnn-mnh! Where has that flavor been all my 
life?’ “Right where you could have ordered it any 
time,’ Sam replied. ‘It’s Canadian Club!’ So— 
chalk up another American who's changed!” 
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ENJOY A CHANGE—TRY CANADIAN CLUB! 


Discover why America’s biggest-selling 
Imported Whisky pleases all tastes! 


WhHy do twice as many 

Americans now drink 

Canadian Club as did a 
few years ago? Why have they changed 
to this rare, imported whisky? 

The answer is in Canadian Club’s 
utterly distinctive flavor—its all-round 
agreeable nature—that surprises and de- 
lights all tastes. Men themselves say 
Canadian Club is “ight as Scotch,” 
“rich as tye,” “satisfying as bourbon.” 


Yet it has a delicious flavor all its own. 

In Scotland, as in U.S. A., Canadian 
Club is the leading imported whisky. 
It is a favorite in 87 lands. Discover 
why, for yourself. Just try this unusual 
whisky in your usual drink, and taste 
the pleasing difference. Start to enjoy 
Canadian Club today! Canadian Club 
Blended Cariadian Whisky. 90.4 proof. 
Imported by Hiram Walker & Sons 
Inc., Peoria, Illinois. 


2. “I happened to taste Canadian Club on a bet. An island 
friend tossed a beach party, where the main sport was rock- 
eting in from the reefs on surf boards. I held back. ‘Gc 
ahead,’ Sam taunted me. ‘And if you come back alive, I'l! 
give you a drink of the best darned whisky you ever tasted! 


in 87 LANDS 
WHISKY- WISE 
MEN ASK FOR 


é (A _ 
Canadian 
Club 


§ YEARS OLD 
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one-fourth scheduled for delivery by 
Jan. 1. 

A further step in commercial aviation’s 
increasing progress was the opening last 
week of the first regular series of major- 
network broadcasts ever sponsored by an 
air transport company: United Air Lines’ 
new thrice-weekly program of news com- 
ments by Boake Carter (Monday, 
Wednesday, and Saturday at 8:30 p.m. 
EST), transmitted over stations of the 
Mutual Broadcasting System. Symbolic, 
too, was the naming of the fourteenth and 
last building in Rockefeller Center, New 
York, after an airline—the Eastern Air 
Lines Building, dedicated Oct. 15 with 
ceremonies in which the governors of sev- 
enteen states participated. 


Significance 


Reflecting the rise in passenger traffic, 
the domestic air transport industry in the 
quarter ended Sept. 30 is estimated to 
have had the most profitable three-month 
period in its history, while earnings for 
the nine months are believed to have ex- 
ceeded those of any full year on record. 
Furthermore, the airlines will not be sub- 
ject to the excess-profits tax this year 
since, besides the regular deductions al- 
lowed all corporations, they ase entitled 
to an exemption equal to their mail 
revenues—and the industry’s net income, 
even at its expected new peak, for the 
full 1940 period is not likely to reach 
that figure. 

Further extension of routes will auto- 
matically increase passenger business, and 
some experts believe that express and 
freight offer an even more promising field 
for growth. A drive to promote air ex- 
press is now getting under way (News- 
WEEK, Sept. 23). 








Plastic Builder 


In 1921 Harry M. Dent, a chemist, de- 
cided that plastic materials should be 
turned out by the ton instead of, as then, 
by the pound. So he organized a company 
to undertake mass production of phenolic 
resins, among the cheapest and widest used 
varieties of plastics. He called his product 
Durez (coined from the words durable and 
resins) , and today Durez Plastics & Chem- 
icals, Inc., at North Tonawanda, N. Y.— 
still headed by Dent—is one of the largest 
producers of molding compounds in the 
country. 

Durez has found a wide variety of uses 
in many industries. In the form of oil- 
soluble resins, it is mixed with varnishes 
and paints to heighten their luster and 
speed up drying. Variations in the formula 
give a waterproof glue for bonding ply- 
wood and an adhesive for brush bristles. 
But the chief application is as a molding 
powder which, when subjected to heat 
and pressure, forms vacuum-cleaner hoods, 
tube and bottle caps, camera housings, 
radio cabinets, and hundreds of other ar- 
ticles. 

In manufacturing Durez, the principal 
raw material is phenol (obtained from 
wood, coal, coal tar, etc.) , which the com- 
pany formerly bought in huge quantities 
in the open market. But this week it an- 
nounced completion of a $2,000,000 phenol 
plant of its own, under construction for 
two years and having a capacity of 15,- 
000,000 pounds annually. Using a German 
process which produces phenol from ben- 
zene, hydrochloric acid, and air, the new 
plant will yield a minimum of by-product 
—less than one-tenth of a pound for each 
pound of phenol, as compared with two to 
five pounds of by-product under previous 
processes. Moreover, the phenol itself will 
be of a superior quality, resulting in im- 
proved physical and molding character- 
istics in Durez plastics and, according to 
President Dent, thereby paving the way 
for new uses. 





Advertising Cheer 


Foremost among those whose jobs re- 
quire the forecasting of business trends for 
at least a year ahead are the men who 
plan sales and advertising budgets. Last 
week, as leaders in this field gathered at 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., for the 31st 
annual meeting of the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers, Paul B. West, who was 
reelected president of the association, an- 
nounced that according to a recent poll 
only one member expected less business 
next year than this. 

Increased sales budgets were indicated 
in 63 per cent of the replies and larger ad- 
vertising appropriations in 56 per cent, 
while only 6 per cent declared they were 
going to spend less for advertising. The 
reasons given for expecting sales increases 








H. W. Roden, ANA head 


were principally the effect on employment 
and purchasing power of the defense pro- 
gram and the continuation of the 1939 
upward sales trend. 

Assurances that the government was 
anxious to maintain a normal flow of con- 
sumer goods during the emergency was 
given to the advertisers by W. L. Batt, 
president of SKF Industries now serving 
on the National Defense Advisory Com- 
mission, who declared that only when full 
employment of men and machines is 
reached would the reduction of civilian 
consumption be undertaken as a matter of 
necessity. On the same theme, Willard 
Chevalier, publisher of Business Week, said 
that lipstick and silk stockings rated near- 
ly as high in the defense program as tanks 
and planes because, unless an uninter- 
rupted flow of luxuries enables the extra 
purchasing power to be spent next year, 
the people will “lose morale.” 

In addition to West, the association 
chose as officers: H. W. Roden, president 
of Harold H. Clapp, Inc., chairman, suc- 
ceeding A. O. Buckingham, vice president 
of Cluett, Peabody; Carleton Healy of 
Hiram Walker and Gordon E. Cole of 
Cannon Mills, vice chairmen; M. H. Leister 
of Sun Oil, reelected treasurer, and George 
S. McMillan, reappointed secretary. The 
retiring vice chairmen, Leo Nejelski of 
Pepsodent and D. P. Smelser of Proctor 
& Gamble, as well as Buckingham, became 
directors. 


Legal Nightmare in Oil 


In the turbulent frontier days of the 
Southwest, more emphasis, quite under- 
standably, was placed on the actual pos- 
session of land than on documentary evi- 
dence of ownership. As a result, in that 
region cases occasionally arise where prop- 
erty titles are quite obscure, as witnessed 
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by the proceedings several years ago when 
two elderly ladies presented—and oblig- 
ingly settled—an ancient but valid claim 
to the plot in Austin, Texas, where the 
Capitol is located. Last week, in the pros- 
perous East Texas oil town of Conroe, the 
local court was wallowing in the prelim- 
inaries of another title muddle. 

Under the generalship of 50-odd attor- 
neys, more than 3,000 plaintiffs—includ- 
ing the wife of Babe Ruth, the widow of 
Huey Long, and a relative of Woodrow 
Wilson—are bringing 47 similar suits lay- 
ing claim to a 500-acre plot of oil land near 
Conroe, now enjoying a hotel and café 
boom reminiscent of the 1931 days when 
“black gold” was discovered there. Oper- 
ated by the Humble Oil & Refining Co. and 
other concerns, the disputed property orig- 
inally was granted by the state to one Wil- 
son Strickland, soldier of fortune in the 
Texas Revolution of 1836, for services ren- 
dered. But Strickland soon after disap- 
peared; the land became the property of 
squatters—none of whom, however, re- 
corded title—and eventually, after passing 
through several hands, it came to Humble. 

From this point on it looks to the lay- 
man like anybody’s ball game. The heirs 
of exactly 36 different Wilson Stricklands 
are claiming that their ancestor was the 
true Strickland and that the original pat- 
ent is still valid. One group of the 3,000 
disputants traces its claim through a sur- 
veyor named Allen Vince, who got a judg- 
ment against Strickland in 1848 and whose 
son John passed this right in the property 
to his wife—herself married to another 
man while the forgiving husband was 
away at sea with the buccaneer Jean 
Lafitte. (All this despite the fact that 
Lafitte died in 1825.) 

One attorney, however, maintains that 
Allen Vince killed the Wilson Strickland 
in a dispute over the land, and one woman 
has bolstered her claim with testimony 
that Allen Vince, Lafitte, and even Na- 
poleon are all buried in her family’s grave- 
yard in New Orleans. (Among evidence 
brought to court by other plaintiffs have 
been a long-barreled revolver with eight 
notches in the handle, allegedly owned by 
Strickland, and a piece of coffin wood 
from Strickland’s supposed grave.) 

Last week Humble had not yet indicated 
what its story was. But to add to the con- 
fusion, the State of Texas has also entered 
the picture disputing the validity of the 
original patent. Attorneys predict that the 
case will drag on for at least three months. 





Week in Business 


Guass Innovations: Square glass milk 
bottles are making their debut in Alexan- 
dria, Va., as a result of the signing of a 
contract between the Buck Glass Co. of 
Baltimore, Md., and the Alexandria Dairy 
Products Co. The new containers, which 
can be handled through standard filling 
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international 
Toys: Among the new items at 
the Toy Preview in New York last 
week was a plane-catapulting air- 
craft carrier. Meanwhile, at the 
seven-acre Lionel Corp. plant in 
Irvington, N.J., Christmas output 
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of miniature locomotives reached a record peak of 400,000—ten times the 
number of real ones owned by the country’s railroads. 





and sterilizing equipment, have a much 
shorter neck than the old bottle and 
are said to effect a 39 per cent saving 
in space and a 20 per cent saving in weight 
... The American Window Glass Co. an- 
nounced. the development of a special 
moisture-resistant glass, about 10/1,000 
inch thick, for microscopic slides, hereto- 
fore imported from Germany . . . The 
Corn Products Refining Co. henceforth 
will market Karo syrup in glass contain- 
ers, specially designed by the Owens-Illi- 
nois Glass Co., as well as in the conven- 
tional tin cans. 


PERSONNEL: Paul Hollister, formerly ex- 
ecutive vice president of R. H. Macy & 
Co., New York department store, was 
elected vice president of J. Stirling Getch- 
ell, Inc., advertising agency ... L. A. 
Smith, secretary and treasurer of the 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co., was 
promoted to vice president and treasurer 
. . . Frank T. Tucker, manager of the 
B. F. Goodrich Co.’s tire advertising de- 
partment since 1932, was named director 
of advertising of the company, succeeding 
P. C. Handerson, who resigned to engage 
in general advertising work. 


Meat Consumption: Addressing the 
35th annual convention of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers—which, inciden- 
tally, voted to change its name to the 
American Meat Institute—in Chicago, 
George A. Eastwood, president of Armour 
& Co., urged increased production of cat- 
tle, hogs, and sheep, accompanied by low- 
er meat prices, in order to boost consump- 
tion. Pointing out that per capita con- 
sumption of meat in the United Staes 
was lower than in half a dozen less pros- 
perous countries, he forecast a broaden- 
ing of the market through the institute’s 
advertising campaign, which is to be con- 
tinued in 1941 with promotion of specific 
products, such as ham, bacon, and beef. 





George A. Schmidt, president of Stahl- 
Meyer, Inc., New York, was reelected 
chairman of the institute and Wesley Har- 
denbergh was reelected president. 


Notes: The Edward G. Budd Manufac- 
turing Co. has begun work on its first or- 
der for stainless-steel airplane wings to be 
made for an undisclosed aircraft company 
by means of Budd’s patented “shotweld” 
process, which takes the place of rivets 
. .. In accordance with its policy of reduc- 
ing prices on products as volume rises, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. cut prices 
on all nylon yarns, reductions in the prin- 
cipal grades ranging from 6 to 8 per cent 
. .- The Chrysler Corp. announced a new 
line of Plymouth Commercial Cars for 
1941 featuring a special half-ton truck- 
built chassis available in two models in 
addition to two delivery units built on 
the new Plymouth passenger-car chassis. 
Bodies and cabs are of solid-steel construc- 
tion, rustproofed, with engines that com- 
bine increased power with reduced main- 
tenance costs. 


Trenps: Exports declined from $350,- 
000,000 in August to $295,000,000 in Sep- 
tember but were slightly greater than the 
$289,000,000 shipments in September of 
last year. A $14,000,000 drop in airplane 
exports was the largest single factor in 
the decline . . . Ward’s Reports estimated 
automobile and truck output for last week 
at 117,080 units, compared with only 
78,210 in the like week a year ago... 
New orders received by manufacturers in- 
creased for the sixth month in September, 
according to the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, whose index rose to 164, 
compared with the 1939 peak of 161, also 
in September . . . Production of electricity 
for the week ended Oct. 19 was 2,686,- 
799,000 kilowatt hours, an all-time peak 
and 7.7 per cent more than in the com- 
parable 1939 period. 
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Makes marvelous movies 
at everybody’s price 





Ciné-Kodak Eight.oj!29° 











‘“‘so economical,”’ 


writes Mr. McQuilkin 


Make your movies with the Ciné-Kodak 
Eight, and a dime or less pays for an entire 
movie scene. Each scene runs as long on 
the home movie screen as the average 
newsreel shot, and the Eight makes 20 to 
30 such scenes on a roll of film costing only 
$2, finished, ready to show. As for the cam- 
era, the Ciné-Kodak Eight, Model 20, 
illustrated below, is priced at only $29.50. 


Now a Magazine Ciné-Kodak Eight 
The Ciné-Kodak Eight family now in- 
cludes as well the Magazine Ciné-Kodak 
Eight. Instant loading . . . 4 speeds, in- 
cluding slow motion . . . interchangeable 
lenses . . . pocket size, and other advanced 
features—including, of course, “Eight” 
economy of operation—make this the very 
finest of the “Eights.” Price, $97.50. At 
your dealer’s . . . Eastman Kodak Com- 


pany, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Coach Shaughnessy, Victory-Starved at Chicago, 
Leads Hungry Stanford Toward the Rose Bowl Table 


When the University of Chicago aban- 
doned intercollegiate football last Decem- 
ber, Clark (Shag) Shaughnessy was “a 
coach without a team.” Facing a paucity 
of pigskin material and a process of “de- 
footballization,” the 47-year-old coach had 
staggered through a seven-year Maroon 
record of 17 games won, 34 lost, and 4 
tied. But Stanford, seeking a guide out of 
the Pacific Coast Conference cellar, had 
faith in Shaughnessy and offered him a 
five-year contract. Shag accepted. 


Many Stanford alumni disapproved, 
claiming that their university’s pigskin 
destiny had popped from the frying pan 
into the fire. But by last Saturday, when 
Stanford took Southern California over in 
a 21-7 drubbing, Palo Alto citizens had 
taken Clark to their hearts. He had led 
the Indians, winner of one game out of 
nine last year, back on the victory trail— 
scalping San Francisco 27-0, Oregon 13-0, 
Santa Clara 7-6, Washington State 26-14, 
and Southern California—with only Wash- 
ington (defeated by Minnesota) between 
them, the conference title, and the Rose 
Bowl. Football fans, amazed at such wiz- 
ardry, jestingly suggested Shaughnessy 
apply for a magician’s card. 

But it isn’t black magic—rather, it is 
Shaughnessy’s solid football background 
that is producing results. His gridiron 
story started back in 1910. As a Minne- 
sota freshman, Shag didn’t have the pro- 
verbial dime, so he saw his first football 
game peering over a fence. The following 
day he turned out for the freshman squad 
but was refused a uniform because of his 
utter lack of experience. Undiscouraged, 
he reappeared next year for the varsity 
and spent most of the time walking around 
the field behind the team. The next two 
seasons, he played tackle, end, guard, and 
fullback. The university yearbook pro- 
phetically described Shag as a “good old 
war horse . . . you'll sure make good in 
that football stuff.” 

He had the stuff and did make good. 
Shag was a high-school coach during 1914; 
Tulane snapped him up the following year, 
and from 1915 to 1926 he compiled a rec- 
ord of 58 games won, 27 lost, and 6 tied. 
He added 38 won, 16 lost, and 2 tied to 
his record during his 1927-32 stay with 
Loyola of the South. Then, in 1933, Chi- 
cago chose him to replace the veteran 
Amos Alonzo Stagg. 

Arriving in Palo Alto this March, 
Shaughnessy rented a house, took to the 
California climate immediately, and now 
hopes to stay on, forever. Besides Shag, his 
household consists of four women: a 
daughter, Janice; his wife, Mae, and their 


Shaughnessy, Stanford wizard 


mothers-in-law, both spry sepfuagenarians. 
An older daughter, Marcia, is studying 
dramatics at Stephens College, Columbia, 
Mo., and his son, Clark, is a junior javelin 
hurler at U.C.L.A. 

Shaughnessy has no other vocation or 
avocation than football. He devises plays 
and views motion pictures of games dur- 
ing the off season. He studies strategy far 
into the night. When a game is over, 
he plans the next. After the Washing- 
ton State game a fortnight ago, he flew 
home from Portland to save a day to 
develop tactics for the Southern California 
tussle. 

During a game, the 190-pound 6-foot 
coach sits on the edge of the bench, rest- 
less and excited. Besides chattering a con- 
tinuous line of instructions to his substi- 
tute signal callers, he hollers encourage- 
ment, usually a “Get nifty!” to his team 
on the field. After Stanford’s first 1940 
victory, Shaughnessy confided: “It’s sure 
swell to win a ball game.” 


The Football Parade 


Ballyhooed as the football battle of the 
season, last Saturday’s Michigan vs. 
Pennsylvania—or Harmon vs. Reagan— 
contest turned out to be pretty much a 
one-man show for the 59,913 eager fans 
in the Wolverines’ Ann Arbor stadium. 

The one man was Tommy Harmon, 
Michigan’s 21-year-old Galloping Ghost 
from the Great Lakes who, living up to 
his reputation of the most-talked-about 
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Lardner’s 

> Fearless Football Forecast 
for Newsweek 

, WEEK END NOV. 2 


Notre Dame over Army* 
Fordham over North Carolina 
Duquesne over Marquette 
Penn over Navy 

Georgetown over Syracuse 
Princeton over Harvard 

Brown over Yale 

Cornell over Columbia 

Boston College over Manhattan 
Colgate over Holy Cross 
Alabama over Kentucky 
Auburn over Georgia 
Mississippi over Vanderbilt 
Tennessee over Louisiana State 
Duke over Georgia Tech 
Minnesota over Northwestern* 
Ohio State over Indiana 
Purdue over Iowa 

Nebraska over Oklahoma 
Baylor over Texas Christian 
Texas A. & M. over Arkansas 
Southern Methodist over Texas 
Stanford over U.C.L.A. 
Washington State over Idaho 
California over Oregon State 


* 








*Bombshell 

**Special 

Score on judgment-passes for weel: 
ended Oct. 26: completed 13; fumbled 
10; both sides offside 2. Success average 
§ to date: 82 right, 26 wrong, 7 tied: 75.9%. 
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ball toter since his nickname-sake, Red 
Grange of Illinois, led the attack which 
crushed the untied and undefeated Qua- 
kers 14-0. 

While his teammates smothered Frank 
Reagan, the Red and Blue triple threat, 
Michigan’s ace scored one touchdown, 
passed to another, kicked two placements, 
punted, tackled, and blocked for 60 min- 
utes. In the final few moments, Harmon, 
his shirt almost torn from his back, cli- 
maxed his day by reeling off runs of 14 
and 13 yards and passing 22 more. 

Other gridiron melodramas at the sea- 
son’s halfway point saw some upsets, but 
on the whole the 1940 sectional leaders 
ran true to form. In the East, Cornell de- 
feated Ohio State 21-7 and Boston Col- 
lege thrashed St. Anselm 55-0. In the Mid- 
west, Notre Dame led the independents 
with a 26-0 victory over Illinois. Besides 
Michigan, two others stood out in the Big 
Nine by virtue of victories: Northwestern 
20, Indiana 7, and Minnesota 34, Iowa 6. 
Nebraska and Oklahoma led in the Big 
Six, knocking off Missouri and Iowa State, 
respectively, by like scores of 20-7. Ten- 
nessee topped the Southeastern Confer- 
ence, defeating Florida 14-0, and Clen- 
son, winner over South Carolina 21-13, 
ruled the Southern circuit. In the South- 
west, Texas A. & M. continued its march 
with a 14-7 victory over Baylor. Colo- 
rado, lopsided victor over Wyoming 62-0, 
dominated the Rockies. On the Pacific 
Coast was Stanford, US.C.’s conqueror 
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1. A Mortality Table tells us how many of a group of people of any given age will live to be a year older, two years older, ten 
years older, etc. For example, take 1000 children, each fifteen years old... 
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3. At seventy, 462 of the 1000 remain, and 21 of those will still be alive at ninety. 


What has a Mortality Table to do with 
the cost of Life Insurance? 


AS YOU PROBABLY KNOW, a life insurance 
company is required by law to maintain 
certain reserve funds. This reserve, together 
with future premiums and interest earn- 
ings, is calculated to enable the company 
to pay all its policy obligations when they 
fall due. 


In computing the sufficiency of the re- 
serve, state supervisory officials and the 
company follow mathematical formulas 
which are based, in turn, upon mortality 
tables and interest rates. 


A mortality table is simply a tabula- 
tion showing what percentage of a group 
of people of any given age die within a 
year’s time. It is prepared from a knowl- 
edge of past death rates—but serves as a 
measure of future death rates. As it is 
sometimes phrased, “We don’t know who 
will die, but we know how many.” 


In the United States, the laws of various 
states specify certain mortality tables as a 
minimum basis for computing the reserve. 
For Ordinary policies, the “American Ex- 
perience” table is usually specified. 


Because this particular mortality table 
was developed many years ago, and mor- 
tality rates have since improved, people 
sometimes ask: 


“Wouldn’t the use of a more up-to-date 
mortality table reduce the cost of life 
insurance?” 


People who ask this questionare usually 
unaware of the fact that the cost of mutual 
life insurance is not determined by the 
particular table used to compute the 
teserves—whether the American Experi- 
ence Table or any other. 


For one thing, while the companies must 
have sufficient reserves on the basis of the 
legally specified mortality table, they are 


not restricted as to the mortality table 
they use for determining premiums. Met- 
ropolitan, for example, does not compute 
its premiums directly on the American 
Experience table, but takes its own experi- 
ence into account. 


Furthermore, in a mutual company such 
as Metropolitan, the premium paid by the 
policyholder is fixed at an amount some- 
what greater than that which the company 
expects will be needed to cover the cost of 
providing the insurance. This is done for 
safety—so that the company can be sure it 
will have sufficient funds to cover any 
unforeseen disbursements that may be in- 
curred. Later the policyholder receives 
back, from year to year, in the form of 
dividends, a refund of the amounts not 
needed by the company. 


In computing dividends, the company 
takes into account recent mortality—as 
well as actual interest earnings and ex- 
penses of the company. Thus the cost of 
life insurance is determined by what actu- 
ally happens, In other words, the mortality 
table used to compute the reserve has little 
or no effect on the cost of life insurance, 
since dividends reduce the policyholder’s 


net payment to the amount required by 
actual experience. 


Mortality, furthermore, is only one of 
several factors which enter into the cost of 
life insurance. The two other factors men- 
tioned above—interest earnings and oper- 
ating expenses—are very important. Any- 
thing affecting either of these factors also 
affects the cost of life insurance. 


As a matter of fact, the continued de- 
cline in interest rates during recent years 
has substantially reduced the amount that 
could otherwise be returned to the policy- 
holder as dividends. Naturally, this has 
increased the cost of life insurance, since 
the savings that have been made by the 
improvement in other factors have been 
more than offset by the reduction in inter- 
est earnings. 


The important thing to remember is 
this: Regardless of the mortality table 
used to establish premiums or reserves, 
the Metropolitan policyholder receives his 
life insurance at the actual cost of provid- 
ing it. And that cost is based on up-to-date 
experience, not just with regard to mortal- 
ity, but with regard to all the factors which 
affect that cost. 
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In Defense of the Shark 


by JOHN LARDNER 


The fight manager 
is generally considered to 
be one of the worst forms 
of parasite at large, and 
I must say that I have 
known two or three who 
could give lessons to jack- 
als in the technique ‘of 
easy riding. 

The deathless philos- 
ophy “They cannot hurt 
us” has been brought to 
its highest point of de- 
velopment by fight man- 
agers. When a sick fighter, or a 
fighter with bad eyes, goes into action, 
the public is apt to blame the man in 
his corner, who stands to lose practi- 
cally nothing. At least half the time, 
the public is correct. 

But having once defended the man- 
eating shark (see State vs. Great White 
Shark, Ill. Sup. Ct., 1908, Counsellor 
Lardner for the defendant), and made 
a stirring plea for the boll weevil (see 
People vs. Anthonomus Grandis, Loui- 
siana Lower Court, 1913, Lardner for 
the defense), I have no hesitation in 
taking the case of the manager of 
Henry Armstrong, who was punched 
blind in defense of his welterweight 
title last month and is now, follow- 
ing an eye operation, planning to go 
right back into the ring against the 
same man. 

Armstrong’s manager, stout Eddie 
Mead, is not to blame in this instance. 
Armstrong wants the fight. He wants 
the money that goes with it. It’s Arm- 
strong, not Mead, who insists on run- 
ning the risk—and it is a risk, how- 
ever slight—of permanent blindness for 
the sake of more sugar. 

In Washington recently, he fought 
and knocked out a citizen named Phil 
Furr. Afterward, Armstrong complained 
that one of his eyes was in a bad 
way. 

“T’ve been in this business too long,” 
he said. “They’re beginning to catch up 
with me.” 

In spite of which statement, he pro- 
ceeded to go through with a bout with 
Fritzie Zivic of Pittsburgh, which cost 
him his title and temporarily the use 
of his eyes. And now that surgeons 
have probed under his brows, removed 
scar tissue, and forced the old lamps 
open again, Mr. Armstrong is demand- 





ing more of the same, and 
Mr. Zivic is perfectly 
willing to give it to him. 

Up in Harlem, any aft- 
ernoon, sitting in a kitch- 
en chair, you will find 
a brown man shaped like 
a barrel who has no eyes 
at all. One of them was 
punched out by Fred Ful- 
ton, and the other is 
eclipsed by a cataract. 
Sam Langford, the Bos- 
ton Tar Baby, came back 
to the ring too often. Even after he 
was blind, he fought. 

It was not so many years ago that 
Langford fought his last fight, obscure- 
ly, on the Coast. He found his man by 
instinct and knocked him down. When 
the fellow got up, and they yelled for 
Sam to finish him, Langford set out to 
do that, but set out in the wrong direc- 
tion—he had no idea where his victim 
was. 

That was when they made him stop, 
though not in what you might call the 
nick of time. 

Since Armstrong is pretty much his 
own boss, and since he is always seek- 
ing to make his annuities stretch a 
little farther, you cannot blame Mr. 
Eddie Mead for what will follow, be the 
ending happy or tragic. 

In fact, while I am addressing the 
jury in behalf of a fight manager, I may 
as well point out that there have been 
cases of managers really suffering for 
the sake of their work. One such case 
involved Mr. Harry Pollak, who man- 
aged the lightweight champion Freddie 
Welsh. 

Counting his share of the purse on 
the day following a fight, Mr. Welsh 
once found that the sum was $1,700 
short. He did not grope long for the 
answer. Proceeding with great rapidity 
to a certain soda fountain, he found 
Mr. Pollak describing how they had 
won the battle. 

“Where’s that $1,700?” he demanded. 

“What $1,700?” said Mr. Pollak. 

Considering further discussion to be 
futile, Mr. Welsh sank his teeth into 
Mr. Pollak’s ear and pulled it off. After 
first aid was administered, Mr. Pollak 
paid out the $1,700. No manager ever 
suffered more truly for the principles of 
his craft. 


Wide World 


Sam Langford 
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by 21-7, and Washington, which eked out 
a 7-6 win over California. 

Other results: Syracuse 3, Columbia 0; 
Navy 21, Yale 0; Dartmouth 7, Harvard 6; 
Lafayette 19, Army 0; Princeton 28, Rut- 
gers 13; St. Mary’s 9, Fordham 6; Arkan- 
sas 21, Mississippi 20; Rice 13, Texas 0; 
William & Mary 13, Virginia 6; Utah 25, 
Denver 14. 








Top Jockeys in the Stretch 


Battling down the stretch of the fast- 
fading racing year, two hard-riding youths 
fought for America’s No. 1 jockey honors 
last week while racing at opposite ends 
of the nation. 

At Rockingham Park, Salem, N.H., on 
Saturday, Walter Lee Taylor booted home 
his 218th winner of the year—tops on the 
turf—and temporarily held his first-place 
ranking. Meanwhile, at Bay Meadows, 
San Mateo, Calif., Earl Dew was hot on 
Taylor’s trail with 209 winners, 34 more 
than third-place Don Meade. 

Both Taylor and Dew are 19 years of 
age and comparative newcomers in nation- 
al racing, having become full-fledged jock- 
eys just two years ago. But there the sim- 
ilarity ends. 

Taylor, born in Houston, Texas, first 
learned to ride cow ponies while working 
on farms during school vacations. Four 
years ago he was employed by Mrs. Vallye 
Wyse, a Texas horsewoman, as an exer- 
cise and stable boy. Naturally small and 
slight (5 feet 2 inches and 102 pounds), 
he trained to be a rider. 

A tireless worker, interested in other 
jockeys’ techniques, the blond snub-nosed 
Walt placed fourth among the winning 
riders last year. He rides smartly, with 
plenty of nerve, conserving his mount’s 
strength until he sees an opening. Glib with 
the gloves, he boxes often, and finds re- 
laxation in reading comics and sport pages 
and smoking a large pipe. Although he sel- 
dom gets home to Houston, Walt finds rac- 
ing profitable, making about $500 weekly. 

Dew, born in Sac City, Iowa, has been 
riding all his life—on his father’s farm in 
early years and, by 14, in county fairs. 
During his initial day as a full-time rider 
at the Ak-Sar-Ben track at Omaha, Neb., 
he booted home a winner—Hot Cinders. 
Earl now burns up the track for Mrs. E. H. 
Beezley, a California stable owner. 

Weighing 107 pounds and standing 5 
foot 3, Dew rides a shorter stirrup than 
Taylor. He pushes his horse and really puts 
on 2. power drive in the stretch. Since 
he is a punishing whip rider, trainers 
like him up on their more lazy and balky 
horses. Dark-complexioned, and dark- 
haired, Déw is known as “Devil” for his 
practical jokes and demonstrations of 
wrestling prowess. When his jockey days 
are over, he hopes to own a racing stable. 
“A tough man with a dollar,” Dew has 
reportedly stowed away $25,000 already. 
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Rosemary Hall: the entrance to the school’s new gym... 


EDUCATION 


75-Year-Old Londoner Honored 
by Her Girls of Rosemary Hall 


Caroline Ruutz-Rees is a 75-year-old 
Londoner with an L.L.A. degree (Lady 
Literate in Arts) from St. Andrew’s in 
Scotland, a Ph.D. from Columbia, and defi- 
nite ideas about the education of young 
women from well-to-do families. She has 
made Rosemary Hall of Greenwich, Conn., 
one girls’ boarding school that ranks 
high both socially and academically. 
Last week educators and alumnae assem- 
bled at Rosemary for remembrance: with 
speeches, a cocktail party, dinner, enter- 
tainment, and a hockey game they hon- 
ored Miss Ruutz-Rees on the school’s 50th 
anniversary. 

It was at nearby Wallingford, on the 
property of the late Judge William Choate, 
that Miss Ruutz-Rees first opened her 
school in 1890. But she soon decided Wal- 
lingford was unsuitable (an opinion since 
disproved by the Choate School for boys) 
and shifted to a 25-acre tract at Green- 
wich. Fire gutted the building in 1919, but 


the Englishwoman rebuilt. By the time she 
retired in 1937, Rosemary Hall was regu- 
larly sending alumnae to such equally fash- 
ionable colleges as Vassar, Wellesley, and 
Smith. 

Rosemary Hall’s motto is Inclusa sed 
Incluta—translated by the founder as 
“Shut In But Famous,” and by the stu- 
dents as “High-Hat But Not Snooty.” The 
girls pay $1,650 a year for board and 
tuition in the usual academics; extra in- 
struction, such as music, may set them 
back another $300. In addition they shell 
out some $300 for an array of uniforms for 
day and night, meticulously detailed from 
hat to shoes. Most often they wear a 
velvet beret, light-blue sweater and skirt, 
brown stockings, and tan oxfords; they’re 
forbidden to wear fur coats or gaudy jew- 
elry. “ 

There is a general restriction that only 
one week end may be spent out of school 
a year, but otherwise Acting Headmistress- 
es Eugenia Jessup and Constance Evers 
permit the 125 students to run their own 
affairs through a system of self-govern- 
ment. And they preserve the English at- 
mosphere that Miss Ruutz-Rees imported. 
The six classes are called “forms,” and the 
faculty teaches in academic costume. And 
like Etonians, who carve their names on 








..- Caroline Ruutz-Rees, founder 


schoolroom walls, Rosemary graduates 
have their names painted on the sloped 
ceiling of the school chapel. 


Language by the People 


Grammarians perennially propound rules 
for logic in language, and speakers of Eng- 
lish perennially flout them. For logic and 
language don’t mix, as pointed out in Psy- 
CHOLOGY OF ENGLIsH (229 pages, 84,000 
words. Columbia University Press, New 
York. $2.50), a forward-looking book pub- 
lished last week. In it, Margaret M. Bry- 
ant of Brooklyn College and Janet Ran- 
kin Aiken of Columbia University set out 
to prove that speech obeys not reason but 
psychological habits like consistency, im- 
patience, laziness, and courtesy. 

Probably the strongest factor, say the 
authors, is the desire for consistency. 
Since most adjectives are compared, peo- 
ple see nothing wrong with most unique 
or most perfect. Laymen consider gram- 
marians arbitrary in outlawing the con- 
traction alright while approving already. 
Accustomed to the English sentence or- 











This trademark is a “seal of certainty” on 
any casualty insurance policy or surety bond. 


Character that Counts 


In 1810 the Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
was organized to protect property owners against 
loss by fire. Through the years it has steadily in- 
creased its protective services to meet the needs of 


the nation. 


Today the “Two Hartfords”—the Hartford Fire 
Insurance Company and the Hartford Accident 


and Indemnity Company—write practically every 


form of insurance except life. Through all of these 
one hundred and thirty years the name “Hartford” 
has stood for strength, stability and sound insur- 


ance protection. 


Call Western Union (in Canada, call Canadian 
National Telegraphs) and ask for the name of 
the nearest Hartford representative. Or see your 


own insurance broker. 


Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
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der (subject-predicate-object), they have 
forced linguists to accept It is me instead 
of the pompous-sounding It is I. In fact, 
it was this feeling for order that brought 
the auxiliary verb do into the language: 
for example, the subject seemed out of 
place in What think you? so custom 
changed it to What do you think? 

Similarly, the habit of laziness is eclips- 
ing the breath sound in words beginning 
with wh. Impatient to get the negative 
across quickly, most speakers say I don’t 
think I'll go, though they really mean I 
think I'll not go. And the imperative mood 
is on the way out, for courtesy has largely 
replaced the outright Close the door with 
the more considerate Would you close 
the door? : 

The Bryant-Aiken book sums up its 
thesis: “The English language and gram- 
mar are the products of the group think- 
ing of billions of people whose minds have 
worked psychologically rather than log- 
ically . . . The conservatism of grammar- 
ians has succeeded in arresting only a 
small proportion of changes.” 





New Place Cards at Princeton 


Prospect Street is to Princeton what 
Fraternity Row is to other campuses. On 
this elm-lined thoroughfare stand fifteen 
of Princeton’s seventeen “eating clubs,” 
set up after the university dining hall 
burned in 1875. Originally planned for 
congenial students to eat together, the 
clubs have become a rigid social yardstick 
(Greek letter fraternities were ousted in 
1856) . 

Joining an eating club is an elaborate 
affair. During “bicker week” club com- 


mittees visit sophomores (freshmen are 
ineligible). In five minutes of casual chat 
—treference to clubs is carefully avoided— 
they size the prospect up. If he meets their 
critical approval, further negotiations lead 
to club election. 

Membership fees vary from $10 to 
$16.50 a week for three daily meals (non- 
members dine in college halls for $8.50 
weekly). Benefits for club members in- 
clude headquarters for house parties and 
association with the “right” people. The 
“big four” are Ivy, Cap and Gown, Cot- 
tage, and Tiger clubs. Of the entire seven- 
teen, only one—Gateway—is university- 
owned. 

Although 80 per cent of Princeton’s 
sophomores join, “caste system” rumblings 
have been frequent. Woodrow Wilson, 
when president of Princeton, fought the 
club clans. In 1917, 100 sophomores re- 
fused to join and put two eating centers 
out of business. Before and since, the clubs 
have been called undemocratic, expensive, 
psychologically upsetting, and destructive 
of long friendships (a club sometimes asks 
one roommate and snubs the other). 

Last week, in their latest attempt at re- 
form, Princeton authorities for the first 
time in history took official control over 
elections by announcing that any aca- 
demically eligible sophomore must be al- 
lowed to join a club if he so wishes. A new 
set of rules provides that (1) sophomores 
may form groups of five to ten, state their 
club preferences, and insist on election as 
a group; (2) clubs are to state their group 
preferences; (3) a central three-man com- 
mittee, including an alumni representa- 
tive, will compare preferences and assign 
groups to clubs until a stated maximum 
has been reached. 





Carnegie Institute * 


George Caleb Bingham’s ‘County Election’ at the American art exhibit 





NEWSWEEK 
ART 


270 Years of American Art 


Once before war caused the 44-year-old 
Carnegie Institute to suspend its annual 
international art exhibition—perhaps the 
world’s most important yearly art show, 
From 1915 through 1919 no such exhibits 
were held. This year, the European war 
again precluding an international showing 
of paintings, Homer Saint-Gaudens, Car- 
negie fine-arts director, has substituted a 
big show covering American art from 1670 
to the present.* “For the first time,” the 
Pittsburgh institute asserts, “the work of 
American painters of the past appears in a 
large-scale exhibition of major importance 
with that of living artists.” 

Thus the historical section of the ex- 
hibit, which opened last week and runs 
until Dec. 15, begins with pioneers like 
Robert Feke, who probably abandoned 
art to become a mariner around 1750 be- 
cause the sea was more profitable; Ben- 
jamin West, the Philadelphian who in 
England was a successful rival of Reyn- 
olds and Romney and who became a 
founder and second president of the Royal 
Academy; and that dashing Marylander 
Charles Willson Peale, who in Philadel- 
phia founded one of the nation’s first mu- 
seums—which is depicted in a famous 
1824 self-portrait lent by the Pennsylvania 
Academy. 

The most engaging section of the show 
contains the genre pictures, which reflect 
the American enthusiasm for simple folk 
and the way they live, in oils by Winslow 
Homer, Eastman Johnson, Thomas Eakins, 
William Sydney Mount, and George Caleb 
Bingham. Portraits are included, too, 
ranging from Colonial worthies by Gilbert 
Stuart to Mauve Decade luminaries by 
John Singer Sargent. 

The 121 contemporary pictures on view 
might be described as an honor roll of 
work by leading living artists, since they 
include Thomas Benton, Alexander Brook, 
Charles Burchfield, William Gropper, Alex- 
ander James, Rockwell Kent, Georgia 
O’Keeffe, Charles Sheeler, Millard Sheets, 
Eugene Speicher, John Sloan, and Grant 
Wood. 














Omnibus for Art Lovers 


Some new books, issued with an eye to 
the Christmas trade, merit the attention of 
art lovers: 


{The American-born English sculptor 





*Though they cannot compare in size and 
importance with the present exhibit, substitute 
shows were held by the Carnegie Institute dur- 
ing the World War years: the Mary Blair col- 
lection of medieval and Renaissance art in 1915; 

intings from the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
in 1916; the McFadden collection of paintings 
in 1917; a collection lent by William S. Stimmel 
of Pittsburgh in 1918, and another collection 
lent by the National Gallery of Canada in 1919. 
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“WHAT CAN MY 
BUSINESS GAIN 


G-E FLUORESCENT 
LIGHTING?” 


IF YOU ARE A RETAILER... 


Here’s a basic merchandising principle 
as exciting in its way as island displays 
and one-cent sales: 

Your customers see faster and buy faster 
when you give them more light. And 
you can afford more light than ever 
before with G-E Fluorescent Lighting! 
Its long cool tubes of indoor “daylight” 


IF YOU ARE A MANUFACTURER... 


If you must meet stiffer production 
schedules immediately, even before you 
can train new employees or enlarge your 
plant, you should investigate G-E Fluor- 
escent Lighting today! Many mills 
and factories are cutting down rejects, 
increasing production, and improving 
employee working conditions by adding 
the extra. light that G-E 





have become a potent sales 


aid in almost every type of 
store. Mail the coupon 
now or write us on your 
business letterhead. Let 
General Electric tell you 
exactly how you can use 
this new light source to 
increase your profits! 


A WORD OF ADVICE 


To be sure of the high quality 
that comes from General 
Electric lighting knowledge 
and leadership, be sure you 
get G-E Mazpa Fluorescent 
lamps. They assure maxi- 
mum light output for current 
consumed and they’re made 
to stay brighter longer! 


Fluorescent Lighting 
makes possible. Light that 
is the next thing to real 
daylight in color, quality, 
coolness. Let G.E. tell you 
the inside story. Mail cou- 
pon or write us on your 
business letterhead now! 


COMPLETE FIXTURES 
NOW AVAILABLE 


Commercial unit, 200 watts, using four 
40-watt, 48-inch G-E Mazpa F lamps. 


Commercial fixture, 100 watts, using two 
40-watt, 48-inch G-E Mazpa F lamps. 


Commercial unit, 150 watts, using six 
20-watt, 24-inch G-E Mazpa F lamps, 


Industrial unit, 100 watts, using two 
40-watt, 48-inch G-E Mazpa F lamps 


Industrial unit, 75 watts, using two 


30-watt, 36-inch G-E Mazpa F lamps. 


Industrial unit, 100 watts, using two 
40-watt, 48-inch G-E Mazpa F lamps, 


This label identifies Fleur-O-Lier fix- 
tures, made by over 35 experienced man- 
ufacturers, and certified by Electrical 
Testing Laboratories as meeting 50 speci- 
fications set up by Mazpa lamp man- 
ufacturers, when equipped with ballasts 
and starters certified by E. T. L. 


The certified fluorescent fixtures shown 
above are only a few of the many com- 

lete fixtures now available through 
tr Mazpa lamp distributors. G. E. does 
not make fixtures but is glad to recome 
mend Fleur-O-Liers and RLM Indus 
trial Fixtures. 


PRICES REDUCED ON 
G-E MAZDA LAMPS 


yz T 


On June 1, 1940, General Electric an- 
nounced sweeping price reductions on 
Fluorescent and many other types of 
G-E Mazpa lamps for home and bus- 
iness, includin ercury Vapor and 
Silvered Bowl ieenns lamps. 


G-E MAZDA F lamps are recommended 

for use only with equipment providi 
ood power factor, such as Fleur-&h 

Fim, or RLM Industrial Fixtures. 





General Electric Company, Dept. 166- NW-K | 
Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio 

Please mail, without obligation, complete information about 
Fluorescent lighting for my office [] store [) factory [J | 


Name. 





Name of firm. 





























... the CBS 1940 arrangement, typical of today’s radio election coverage 


Jacob Epstein vigorously defends his con- 
troversy-studded rise to fame in an auto- 
biography: Ler Tuere Be Scuvprure. 
(393 pages, 159,000 words. Illustrations, 
catalogue, index. Putnam, New York. $5.) 
A sample odd statement by the creator 
of the sensational “Adam” now tour- 
ing America (Newsweek, April 22): “A 
rest from the nude might do sculpture 
good.” 


{ Artists Say THE Smuiest Tutnos. (By 
Guy Péne du Bois. 304 pages, 70,000 words. 
Illustrations, index. American Artists 
Group, New York. $3.75.) Chatty, some- 
times crotchety, autobiography of a Fran- 
cophile American artist who was also a 
New York art critic for fifteen years. 


§ Guipe to Mopern ARCHITECTURE IN 
THE Nortueast States. (Edited by John 
McAndrew. 124 pages. Museum of Modern 
Art, New York. Paper, 25 cents; boards, 
$1.) Excellent handbook of all kinds of 
modern architecture, mostly in New Eng- 
land, complete with instructions to motor- 
ists on how to get there. 





{ Serce Dracumev, an Intmate Br- 
ocrapHy. (By Serge Lifar. 399 pages, 162,- 
000 words. Index, illustrations, Putnam, 
New York. $5.) More about Lifar than 
Diaghilev, and a great deal of malice di- 
rected at Nijinsky. Not as reliable as Arn- 
old Haskell’s biography of Diaghilev (or, as 
it is sometimes spelled, Diaghileff) . 


{ Years or Art. (By Marchal E. Land- 
gren. 267 pages. 72 plates and other illus- 
trations, index. Robert McBride, New 
York. $4.50.) Sensibly written history of 
the Art Students League of New York 
from its founding 65 years ago to the pres- 
ent. The achievements and amusements of 
the nation’s leading art school. 


{ The distinguished English novelist Vir- 
ginia Woolf has written a long biography 
of the critic and painter Roger Fry. (301 
pages, 108,000 words. Index, illustrations. 
Harcourt, Brace, New York. $3.50.) Fry’s 
adventures with the elder J. P. Morgan, 
who hired—and two years later fired—him 
as curator of paintings at the Metropolitan 
Museum are of particular interest. 


NEWSWEEK 
RADIO 


Networks Mobilize Resources 

























































for Greatest Voting Coverage 


Twenty years ago come Saturday night, 
the pioneer station KDKA in Pittsburgh 
gave the nation a brief glimpse of what 
radio could do in handling special events, 
To an audience estimated at 1,000 set 
owners—most of them experimenters—a 
staff of five men (one announcer, two 
engineers, and two telegraph operators) 
brought the news of Warren G. Hard- 
ing’s election victory over James M. Cox. 

Since then, progressing by degrees, the 
radio has helped carry the word of all 
national elections, and next Tuesday, from 
6 to 7 p.m. EST, the big networks begin 
mobilizing their vast resources and man 
power for their greatest voting-day cover- 
age, with the 204 stations of NBC, Mu- 
tual’s 156 outlets, and Columbia’s 121 
transmitters pumping news into the night 
air: 


"{ NBC’s headquarters will be the largest 
studio in the RCA Building, New York 
(8 H), and cocktail invitations have been 
extended to special guests. The Red and 
Blue networks will operate separately, ex- 
cept for important flashes, with George 
Hicks, John B. Kennedy, and Raymond 
Clapper manning the Blue and Graham 
McNamee, H. V. Kaltenborn, and Earl 
Godwin doing the talking for the Red. In 
addition, last Sunday’s return of the RCA 
television transmitter to the air after its 
shutdown for alterations will permit the 
new art to make its election debut. Its 
coverage will consist mainly of charts, 
maps, and tables. 


* Mutual is to operate mainly from WGN, 
Chicago, though announcers and analysts 
will be posted in twenty key cities and 
state capitals for special pickups. Fulton 
Lewis Jr., Boake Carter (see page 38), 
Quin Ryan, Arthur Sears Henning, and 
Arthur M. Evans will be star commenta- 
tors. 


{ Like NBC, Columbia has picked the 
largest studio in its new building for the 
running broadcast. Bob Trout, Elmer Da- 
vis, and Albert Warner are to bear the 
brunt of the microphone work, while Dr. 
Elmo Roper, straw-poll specialist, will ex- 
amine actual results against the predic- 
tions of various opinion research groups. 





New Fun With Old Records 


All three big broadcasting companics 
have rules ‘against the use of phonograph 
records except under extraordinary circum- 
stances. Last week an extraordinary cir- 
cumstance named Henry Morgan brougiit 
an indefinite suspension of the no-record 
rule on the Mutual network for fifteen 
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Nid Continent Airlines 


"CROSSROADS OF THE CONTINENT’ 


OFFERS LOCKHEEDS 


Now, through the heart of mid-America, you can enjoy 
the luxury and spaciousness of Mid-Continent’s new 


Lockheed Lodestar Stateships. 
On Mid-Continent Air Lines, as on most of the world’s 


fastest routes, you'll find Lockheed transports. Experi- 
ence in ALL kinds of flying has dictated their choice. 
20,000,000 miles of scheduled route operation stand 
behind Mid-Continent’s continued use of Lockheeds. 


Look at the map. Note that Mid-Continent Air Lines’ 
“Great Plains Route” brings Bismarck, North Dakota 
within eight hours of Tulsa, Oklahoma. Note that the 
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Mid-Continent route connects with every transcon- 
tinental line. Take advantage of these important 
links in America’s air transport system. Next time 
you travel, fly via Mid-Continent in big new 
Lockheed Lodestars. 


LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
Burbank, California 


FOR LEADERSHIP 
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minutes Mondays through Thursdays at 
7:15 p.m. EST. 

Morgan intersperses rare and funny 
phonograph records with equally rare and 
funny remarks in a new coast-to-coast 
broadcast—Here’s Henry Morgan. Dig- 
ging through the old-record shops on the 
side streets of his native New York, the 
26-year-old former announcer comes up 
with such exotic items as Bantu tribal 
music, a Frenchman imitating two China- 
men, and the corniest of English music- 
hall performers. These disks he lugs to 
Mutual headquarters in triumph. 

But it is the Morgan patter which really 
built his original fifteen-minute-a-week 
effusion over WOR last June into a four- 
day-a-week network show. He satirizes 
radio, arguing over the air with listeners 
who don’t like him and repeating bawl- 
ings-out from his superiors. His own soap 
opera, “The Barrel Bung Family,” is a 
rib-tickler, and listeners love such weather 
reports as: “Winds—northwest, from the 
passage of the same name.” 

Despite his rapid rise, Morgan isn’t get- 
ting rich yet. His WOR series, which runs 
six evenings a week, half an hour in ad- 
vance of the network program, has three 
alternate sponsors, and the network show 
is up for local sale at each station (coop- 
erative sponsorship). When these buyers 
begin to sign up, Morgan, who started as 
an $18-a-week page boy at WMCA in 
1933, can count himself a success. 

Meanwhile, he lives in a one-room apart- 
ment in Greenwich Village. His hobby is 
flying, and he claims he raises tropical fish. 
Asked what kind he keeps, he replies: 
“The lives ones.” The dead ones, he says, 
he donates to a mouse named Gabriel. 





For Clearer Television 


Like pictures in newspapers and maga- 
zines, television images are made up of 
tiny dots. These appear on the end of the 
giant television cathode tube, a slight dis- 
tortion in the picture being due to the 
surface of the tube, curved to withstand 
the atmospheric pressure caused by the 
extreme vacuum inside. For this reason, 
too, the pictures visible in present-day sets 
must be fairly small: atmospheric pressure 
would crush too large a tube. 

Last week Dr. Alfred N. Goldsmith, 
veteran consulting radio engineer who 
pioneered with RCA, thought he had 
the answer to these problems. By a com- 
plicated wiring system he succeeded in 
splitting up the television picture into a 
number of sections, each covered by a 
smaller, much cheaper cathode tube. 
Viewed through a lens system, the joints 
in the picture are said to be invisible, and 
theoretically, the size of the image is un- 
limited. One more advantage of multiple- 
tube operation: though one burns out, the 
rest keep going, leaving only a slight hole 
in the image. 


Winston Churchill at 7... 
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Churchill, Problem Child: 
New Book Pictures Development 
Into Latter-Day John Bull 


Among the birth notices in The London 
Times for Dec. 3, 1874, ran the following 
item: 

“On the 30th November at Blenheim 
Palace, the Lady Randolph Churchill, pre- 
maturely, of a son.” 

It was a characteristic debut. Not many 
years later, Winston Churchill became 
known to all England as the “young man 
in a hurry.” And, from the Boer War, 
when his miraculous escape from a prison 
camp fired the imagination of his country- 
men, to the present war, in which his lead- 
ership stands as a symbol to the democratic 
world, Winston Churchill has been fa- 
mous for getting things done in a hurry. 

A new biography by René Kraus pre- 
sents a lively pen portrait of this latter-day 
John Bull, enriched by the author’s long 
friendship with Churchill and his circle. 
That the book fails to explain its hero com- 
pletely is not the author’s fault, for Church- 
ill is and always was an enigma. 

The half-American grandson of the 
Duke of Marlborough (his mother was the 
former Jennie Jerome of New York) was 
brought up in the aristocratic tradition and 
rebellec! against it as soon as he was able 
to. He was a problem child from the be- 
ginning—an enemy of all discipline and 
schooling, with a special dislike for mathe- 
matics which, even as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, he never really warmed up to. 

Young Winston was also what his moth- 
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European Photos 
... im Hussar uniform at 21... 


Wide World 


...and as Hitler’s hate today 


er’s countrymen would call “fresh,” and 
he came in for more than his share of flog- 
ging at school. On his first day at St. 
James’, a Latin master tried to explain the 
vocative case to his 17-year-old pupil. 
Mensa, the teacher told him, means “0, 
table!” “You would use that in addressing 
a table.” 

“But I never do,” replied Winston. 

He had boundless ambition and a cheer- 
ful confidence in his bright star. “My 
father was Chancellor of the Exchequer,” 
he announced at 13, “and I mean to be 
the same one day.” At a dinner he gave to 
fellow officers of the Queen’s Own Hussars 
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America’s Secret Weapon of Defense 
is Manned by an Army in Overalls! 


A salute to the army that is uni- 
formed in overalls. No fanfare of 
trumpets spurs it on. No dress pa- 
trades. No flying colors. But it is 
battling today along a far-flung front 
in order that you may continue your 
way of life. It is manning America’s 
Secret Weapon of Defense . . . Ameri- 
can Industry! 

A secret weapon of defense because 


no one in all the world has ever been 
able to gauge American Industry's 
full productive might . . . no national 
emergency has ever been big enough 
to force it to extend itself! 

A secret weapon of defense because 
no one knows what to expect from a 
nation whose industries have already 
given the world the submarine, the 
airplane, the machine gun, the ar- 


SCSI” Industries . . . working 20 hours out of every 24 is proud of that particular brigade of 
the ‘* Army in Overalls’ that is engaged in producing SACS” Ball and Roller Bearings for the 
Army, the Navy, the Coast Guard and for thousands of other organizations which, like BISF, 
are part of ‘* America’s Secret Weapon of Defense." EBUSF Industries Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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mored steamship, the motorcar, the 
telephone, the telegraph. 

Nations that wage aggressive wars 
have placed their faith in the machine 
as a weapon of destruction. America 
has placed her faith in MEN...men 
who have produced more machines 
than the rest of the world combined. 
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@ Mighty Boulder Dam, with Lake 
Mead, largest man-made lake in 
the world, is just one of the con- 
venient, inexpensive side-trips 
available to travelers on Union 
Pacific trains between Chicago and 
California. 


For your utmost pleasure and com- 
fort en route, Union Pacific offers 
you a choice of swift, smooth-riding 
Streamliners — the ‘‘City of Los 
Angeles” and ‘‘City of San Fran- 
cisco”. . . the popular, low-cost 
Challengers . . . the famous Los 
Angeles Limited and its companion 
trains, the San Francisco Overland, 
and Pacific Limiteds . . . and the all- 
Pullman, high-speed Forty Niner. 
* 
For full information write 


W.S. Basinger 
General Passenger Trafic Manager 
Room 829, Union Pacific Railroad 
Omaha, Nebr. 
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in 1895, young Churchill drank a toast to 
“those yet under 21 who in twenty years 
will control the destinies of the British 
Empire.” 

Kraus’ book commingles the well-known 
facts of Churchill’s career with intimate 
glimpses of the human being behind the 
legend. We see the hero of the Boer War 


‘ swept into Parliament at 26 on a wave of 


popular acclaim as great as Lindbergh’s 
in a later day. At 31, he held his first 
government post, and before he was 40 
sat in the Inner War Cabinet. An anti- 
militaristic genius of warfare, he was the 
first to sponsor the new tanks which 
promptly became known as “Winston’s 
Follies.” An early champion of the air- 
plane, Churchill had many narrow squeaks 
in the rickety crates which were reserved 
for the politicians during the World War. 

With the disastrous failure of the Dar- 
danelles expedition, Churchill suffered his 
first real eclipse. After delivering a bril- 
liant speech on his own behalf in Parlia- 
ment, he went to the front and took com- 
mand of the Sixth Royal Scots Fusiliers. 
In France Churchill earned a reputation 
as a completely fearless and eccentric of- 
ficer (no one ever got him to explain why, 
for instance, he always wore a blue French 
helmet with his English uniform) . 

In the political sphere, the present Prime 
Minister was the first important English- 
man to sense the danger in Nazism and 
the equally great danger in appeasement. 
Early in the game he became the sharp- 
est and most bitter critic of the Chamber- 
lains, the Baldwins, and the weekly gath- 
erings at Cliveden. The rest is history. 
(Winston CuHurRCHILL. 366 pages, 135,000 
words. Illustrations, index. Lippincott, 
Philadelphia. $3.) 


Story of the Doukhobors 
The history of the Doukhobors of Can- 


ada, who are famous in this country main- 
ly for their habit of parading in the nude 
(as a gesture of defiance), is the age-old 
tale of idealists who, persecuted for their 
beliefs, become strengthened by the very 
measures used against them. It is the 
story of the early Christians, the Jews, 
the Quakers, Mormons, Mennonites, and 
Jehovah’s Witnesses. The moral, which 
no autocrat ever learns, is: the ideas 
of -men cannot be stamped out like a 
brush fire. 

This week, the Doukhobors are the sub- 
ject of an excellent study by J. F. C. 
Wright, a Canadian journalist who has 
lived among them; his romanticized his- 
tory is called Suava Bonu—Praise God” 
—the traditional greeting and farewell of 
the Doukhobors. 

The sect dates back to seventeenth-cen- 
tury Russia, when a band of peasants 
broke away from the Russian Orthodox 
Church and were dubbed “Doukhobors,” 
or “spirit fighters,” by the priests. From 
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purely negative dissent, they soon for- 
mulated a creed of their own; among its 
tenets were: equality of men before God, 
abhorrence of violence and killing for any 
reason, repudiation of the established 
church. 

Such things were not designed to please 
the czars of Holy Russia, and the Douk- 
hobors were unmercifully beaten and con- 
stantly driven from their homes. When, in 
1840, they refused to serve in the armies 
of Nicholas I, they were banished from 
their settlement in Tauris to the barren 
hills of Transcaucasia, near the Turkish 
frontier. In all their banishments, of which 
this was a typical example, a certain pat- 
tern prevailed. The Doukhobors would be 
sent to some desolate part of the country 
where no one had ever been able to make 
a living. Being industrious and capable 
farmers, they would soon make the wilder- 
ness into a land of plenty. Then, as soon 
as the covetous czars heard of the trans- 
formations, the Doukhobors would be driv- 
en off and more tractable peasants settled 
on their land. 

Wright’s account goes into great detail; 
he tells how schisms in Doukhobor dialec- 
tic resulted in three separate sects—“mad- 
Dukhobors” (the author prefers this form 
of spelling), the “bad-Dukhobors” and 
the “no-Dukhobors”—how they developed 
their “nude strategy,” and how they final- 
ly came, after years of misery in Europe, 
to Saskatchewan and Assiniboia in Can- 
ada. (Stava Bonu: Tue Story oF THE 
Duxuosors. 437 pages, 168,000 words. 
Frontispiece, references. Farrar & Rine- 
hart, New York. $3.50.) 


A Redcoat’s Story of 1776 


With his customary craft, Robert 
Graves, author of the “Claudius” series, 
has again fashioned the dead stuff of the 
history books into a fine human novel. But 
this time, instead of Byzantium or old 
Rome, the setting is the New World of 
1776, torn by the bloody American Revo- 
lution. 

SerceaANnt Lamps’s AMERICA purports to 
be a personal history of the Rebellion in 
the words of a soldier of the king. The 
“narrator”—Sgt. Roger Lamb—was a real 
person. Robert Graves first came across 
his name when, as a 19-year-old officer 
in the Royal Welch Fusiliers, he was diy- 
ging into his regiment’s history. Lamb, 
an outstanding soldier, had been a non- 
com with the Royal Welch in America, 
though he had first gone out as a corporal 
in the Ninth Foot to make a great name 
for himself as a campaigner. 

The son of a Dublin merchant, Roger 
Lamb joined the army at 17, while in his 
cups. A big man, rough but not brutal, 
and with a fair amount of education, he 
was first stationed with the Ninth Foot 
near Dublin. Early in April 1776, the regi- 
ment embarked for Quebec to help repel 
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an attack on Canada by the Continental 
Army under Benedict Arnold. Lamb and 
his comrades landed at Three Rivers, a 
village on the St. Lawrence, in June and 
almost immediately started skirmishing 
with Arnold’s boys. 

From then on, Lamb saw continuous ac- 
tion under General Burgoyne, who was 
trying to invade New York via Lake 
Champlain. He was in the force that re- 
captured Fort Ticonderoga two years aft- 
er Ethan Allen had grabbed it from the 
Crown; with the Indian allies of the Six 
Nations, he fought in the battles around 
Albany and was with his regiment when 
Burgoyne surrendered the whole army to 
General Gates at Saratoga. 

“Sergeant Lamb’s America” ends with 
the hero’s capture, but the author broad- 
ly hints that another volume, with Lamb’s 
account of his escape and subsequent cam- 
paigning, will follow. (SerceaANt LamB’s 
America. 380 pages, 130,000 words. Ran- 
dom House, New York. $2.50.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Curono.ocy or Faure. By Hamilton 
Fish Armstrong. 202 pages, 61,000 words. 
Index. Macmillan, New York. $1.50. A 
day-by-day account and analysis of the 
“30 days’ war” which began with Ger- 
many’s invasion of Belgium May 10 and 
ended with the fall of France. By the edi- 
tor of Foreign Affairs and author of “We 
or They.” 


Zero Hour. 244 pages, 79,000 words. 
Farrar & Rinehart. $2. “The crisis in our 
national life,” discussed by six widely dif- 
ferent writers—Walter Millis, William L. 
White, Erika Mant, McGeorge Bundy, 
Stephen Vincent Benét, and Garrett Un- 
derhill. 


From West to East. By Benjamin 
Subercaseaux. 215 pages, 49,000 words. 
Putnam, New York. $2. Five excellent 
short tales by one of the leading young 
writers of Chile. 


Sons or Srnpap. By Alan Villiers. 429 
pages, 158,000 words. Illustrations, map, 
charts, appendix. Scribners, New York. 
$3.75. The noted sailor-writer, who once 
commanded his own sailing ship, the 
Joseph Conrad, recounts his colorful ad- 
ventures while sailing with the Arabs in 
a deep-sea dhow named the Triumph of 
Righteousness. With many handsome pho- 
tographs taken by the author. 





Correction: The brief mention of Wil- 
liam Saroyan’s My Name Is Aram, which 
ran in Newsweek, Oct. 28, appeared be- 
fore its scheduled publication date. Saroy- 
an’s collection of short stories is a Book-of- 
the-Month Club selection for January and 


will not be published until Dee. 21>" 














"SHE'S STILL 
WORKING ON A 
LETTER | DICTATED 
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For easier seeing—fewer errors—speedier work 
get Fluorescent “windows of daylight” in 


Certified* FLEUR-O-LIERS 


TODAY, when office managers, plant super- 
visors or store executives get together 
in their respective huddles, the con- 
versation steers to something like this: 


“... AND SO we put in fluorescent MAZDA 
lamps in those new FLEUR-O-LIER fix- 
tures. Come around and I’1l show you how 
indoor daylight helps our business!” 


CERTIFIED* FLEUR-O-LIERS, for stores, 
offices, factories and many other loca- 
tions, are made by over 35 leading fix- 
ture manufacturers—certified by Elec- 
trical Testing Laboratories. 

WHEN YOU BUY new high level fluorescent 
lighting—get it atits best...in Certified*® 
FLEUR-O-LIERS. Besides store and 
office use, factories working under emer- 
gency production demands are instal- * 
ling fluorescent in Certified® FLEUR-O- 
LIERS to help maintain faster and 
more efficient working schedules. 


USE THE COUPON for complete information! 


FLEUR-O-LIER 
Wanufacluners 


Whenever you buy fluorescent lighting... Insist on CERTIFIED FLEUR-O-LIERS 












Some of the many industrial and.com- 
mercial FLEUR-O-LIERS now available 
in a wide variety of prices and sizes. 
























TEAR OUT AND MAIL 
i FLEUR-O-LIER MANUFACTURERS «+ 2110 Keith Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 
ay a oO Please send me helpful information about Certified FLEUR-O-LIERS, 
sie packages of indoor daylight for stores officesQ factories 0 
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FATIGUE me ll 
have settled in 
your MUSCLES! 


A little unusual exercise 
needn’t lay you up! No 
sir! Get after those fa- 
tigue acids which have 
settled in your muscles! 
They’re what’s causing 
your aches and pains! 

Douse Absorbine Jr. 
over the sore places 3 or 
4 times a day. Labora- 
tory tests show it rushes 
a fresh supply of blood to 
the aching muscle. Sore- 
ness and swelling ease up 
and you feel fine! Mil- 
lions are Absorbine Jr. 
boosters because,they’ve 
found that it is 


1. QUICK ACTING 

2. QUICK DRYING 

3. PLEASANT 

4. ECONOMICAL TO USE 
At all druggists, $1.25 a 
bottle. Free 
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SECTIONAL BOOKCASES 
$375 on Ur—per 


DIRECT from ene al 
ON 30-DAY APPROVAL 
at over 40% SAVING 
Portable— Fits Space. 

Receding Glass Doors for 


C. 2. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO., Little Fale, H. Y. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookeases 
the Homes and Offices since 1395 
ENDORSED BY OVER 250,000 USERS 
York » 130 W.42nd St., Wis. 7-8663 
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Scattered AFL Unions Gang Up 
on CIO Guild for Finish Fight 


Dissension from within and criticism 
from without have been the lot of the 
American Newspaper Guild for more than 
two years. In the main, accusations against 
the CIO union have centered about the al- 
leged Communistic coloring of its leader- 
ship, the heavy concentration of power in 
New York, and the packing of the ranks 
with noneditorial workers. In consequence, 
increasing numbers of newspapermen have 
formed local AFL unions of their own. 

However, it wasn’t until last week that 
these scattered unions, for the first time in 
the ANG’s seven-year history, presented 
unified opposition to the Guild’s rule. In 
Chicago, fifteen delegates, representatives 
of some 1,500 newspapermen (in Los 
Angeles, Boston, Chicago, New York, and 
fifteen other locals), organized the Ameri- 
can Editorial Association, as a national 
council, preparatory to the chartering of a 
full-fledged international union. 

Laying the groundwork for a fight to 
the finish with the Guild, the two-day con- 
ference called for an immediate organiz- 
ing campaign and dedicated the council “to 
the advancement of the economic and so- 
cial welfare of all editorial workers on news- 
papers of general circulation and on ac- 
credited news services in the United States 
and Canada.” They elected Francis P. 
Fenton, organization director of the AFL, 
president, and Victor E. Barnes, head of 
the Chicago local which defeated the Guild 
in a collective-bargaining election at The 
Chicago Herald-American last September, 
secretary-treasurer. 

As was to be expected, the meeting 
tore into the Guild. In a lengthy resolu- 
tion, the council condemned the CIO union 
for “exploiting editorial workers, for pro- 
moting an alien doctrine, for being un- 
American ... and a menace to the free- 
dom of speech.” 





The Newspaper Parade 


Additional newspapers which jumped 
on the campaign bandwagons last week: 
The Nashville Tennessean, a consistent 
Roosevelt standard bearer, declared for a 
third term, proud to be “the only major 
city newspaper in Tennessee supporting 
Mr. Roosevelt.” Those joining the Willkie 
camp included The Brooklyn (N.Y.) 
Eagle (heretofore a Roosevelt rooter) , The 
Detroit Free Press, The Detroit News, 
The New Bedford (Mass.) Standard- 
Times, Mercury, and The Asbury Park 
(N.J.) Press. Besides The Catholic 
World’s stand for Willkie (see page 20), 
the 56-year-old Christian Century, an in- 
dependent Protestant journal, switched to 
the GOP. 
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Alexander Ince, publisher again 


A Magyar Venture in Print 


For 28 years Alexander Ince (né Sandor 
Incze), a short, round-faced Hungarian, 
published the successful Budapest trade 
weekly Theatrical Life. Furthermore, he 
produced such American stage hits for 
European audiences as “Abie’s Irish Rose” 
and “Strictly Dishonorable,” made the first 
Magyar motion picture, wrote or pro- 
duced more than 50 other films, and acted 
as European representative for Paramount, 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, and Gilbert Mil- 
ler, the Broadway producer. 

But two years ago Ince, bucking condi- 
tions made untenable by increased pro- 
Nazi dominance and anti-Semitic senti- 
ment in Hungary, pulled up stakes and 
moved to the United States. In New York 
this week, the 51-year-old onetime theatri- 
cal magnate—backed by $150,000 in capi- 
tal, mostly invested by a Magyar trium- 
virate of Ince and the two famous film 
director-producers Gabriel Pascal and 
Alexander Korda—became 4 _ publisher 
once again. Ince’s new venture, in reality 
a rebirth of the late Stage magazine (a 
1939 bankrupt), reached the nation’s 
newsstands. 

Costing 25 cents, comprising 128 pages, 
and boasting a 125,000-copy print order, 
the new Stage ran the gamut of the enter- 
tainment field (theater, movies, radio, 
music, the dance) , added such features as 
fashions and food, and boasted as contrib- 
utors Alexander Woollcott, Clare Boothe, 
William Saroyan, and Vera Zorina. 

Designed to amuse rather than instruct, 
the monthly magazine turned up with a 
few risqué anecdotes and two rather star- 
tling full-page pictures: an overstuffed 
Elsa Maxwell on a Hollywood movie lot 
and George.Jean Nathan at the tender age 
of 3. In a more serious vein, the new Stage 
introduced an Ince innovation transplant- 
ed from Budapest: the reprinting of plays. 
Appearing in the first issue of the maga- 
zine were Kaufman and Hart’s “The Man 
Who Came to Dinner” and Arch Oboler’s 


radio drama “This Precious Freedom.” 
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U.S. Surgery on Parade: 
An Artery Spliced With a Vein; 
Alcohol Used for Heart Pain 


Specialists know that rheumatic inflam- 
mations of the spine, lumbago, and other 
conditions can produce symptoms similar 
to those of gallstones or an inflamed ap- 
pendix (sharp abdominal pains, fever, and 
nausea). That such cases of pseudo-gall- 
stone disease and pseudo-appendicitis often 
fool doctors and result in futile operations 
was asserted recently at a Cleveland med- 
ical symposium by Dr. Walter C. Alvarez, 
chief diagnostician of the Mayo Clinic. 

Dr. Alvarez is a physician, but last 
week in Chicago a far more sweeping blast 
against “ill-advised and poorly performed” 
surgery was made by a surgeon—Dr. Har- 
old L. Foss of the Geisinger Memorial Hos- 
pital—before his profession’s most exclu- 
sive body, the American College of Sur- 
geons. A large number of the 4,500 dele- 
gates that attended the organization’s an- 
nual convention in Chicago heard Dr. Foss 
sail into substandard operations without 
sparing the scalpel. 

“The glamour of surgery, the superior 
position the young doctor believes he will 
fill in the community if known as a sur- 
geon, the prospect of greater financial re- 
ward,” the Danville (Pa.) surgeon assert- 
ed, “are all so alluring that it is often dif- 
ficult for the recent graduate to resist the 
temptation of plunging into surgery .. . 
Often he lacks sufficient surgical judgment 
to decide accurately what type of operation 
should be done or even whether or not the 
operation should be done at all. 

“For every well-trained surgeon, there 
are probably twenty who fit into the cate- 
gory just referred to.” 

Challenging Dr. Foss’ statement, Dr. 
Malcolm T. MacEachern of Chicago, as- 
sociate director of the college, admitted, 
however, that many surgeons were not up 
to par and advised persons who don’t want 
to take chances to undergo operations only 
at hospitals which had ACS approval (of 
between 6,000 and 7,000 hospitals in the 
United States, only about 2,800 are ap- 
proved by the surgeons’ group) . 

Delegates—who saw Dr. Evarts A. Gra- 
ham of St. Louis, Mo., inducted as presi- 
dent, succeeding Dr. George P. Muller of 
Philadelphia, Pa.—also heard reports of 
amore technical nature, including the fol- 
lowing: 











ALcoHoL For Heartacues: Angina pec- 
loris (a type of heart disease caused by 
muscular spasms in the cardiac arteries) 
rarely occurs among laborers but frequent- 
ly strikes mentally active persons who hold 
responsible positions—and worry. Mental 
stress, as well as physical exertion, bring 
on intensely painful attacks of the “busi- 
nessman’s disease,” and Dr. Samuel Per- 
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Three Glorious All -Expense Personalized 
Vacations —Attractively Priced and Timed 


New pleasures await you in ancient lands of 
beauty, charm and gayety on these de luxe 
Cruises down the WestCoast of South America. 
And the prices are as attractive as the tours! 






New low rates are all-inclusive: fares, 
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low of the Michael Reese Hospital in Chi- 
cago demonstrated a way of preventing 
the pain (but not the attacks) by using 
ethyl alcohol. The potent fluid—which has 
also been used to treat complicated cases 
of appendicitis (Newsweek, Oct. 28) —is 
injected into the neck of an angina patient, 
puts out of commission the nerve centers 
that control artery spasms, and gives com- 
plete relief from pain for a week to six 
months in about 40 per cent of all cases. A 
second shot may end pain entirely in the 
lucky four out of ten patients. 


Stow Bioop Cxiortine: Dr. D. W. G. 
Murray of the University of Toronto re- 
ported a surgical feat in which he took ad- 
vantage of the remarkable fact that, even 
though certain large veins (which bring 
used blood back to the heart) may be dam- 
aged and blocked, the body meets the 
emergency by diverting the fluid into other 
veins. About 314 inches of infected artery 
were removed from an important vessel 
behind a young man’s knee. To “repipe” 
the gap, the surgeon removed about 314 
inches of the patient’s external jugular 
vein, closed the “dead ends” of the neck 
blood channel, and left nature to provide 
new routes of her own. Then the tubelike 
jugular section was sewed to the ends of 
the damaged knee artery, and the patient 
has had normal circulation ever since. 

Dr. Murray pointed out that until a 
short time ago such a procedure could not 
have been followed owing to rapid forma- 
tion of clots at the site of the operation 
(demonstrated in test animals), which 
would have prevented the vein-artery graft 
from healing properly. The surgery was 
made possible by giving the patient hep- 
arin—a liver extract that slows blood-clot- 
ting time—by the “continuous drip” meth- 
od through a needle left inserted in the 
vein for two or three days. Dr. Murray re- 
vealed that heparin—discovered in 1916 
and recently produced in a highly purified 
form—may cut the death rate from all 
forms of surgery affecting the blood ves- 
sels and producing risks of fatal clots. 





MUSIC 


A New Horizon for Stars: 
Mutual Latest to Enter Field 
of Musical Concert Booking 

Columbia Concerts Corp., a CBS sub. 


sidiary, has some 130 musical and dance 
attractions which it books for solo recitals, 
opera, and with symphony orchestras. The 
National Broadcasting Co.’s Concert Divi. 
sion performs a similar function for some 
75 artists. These two bureaus handle 8) 
per cent of the nation’s concert busines; 
(the rest is booked through independent 
managers like Charles L. Wagner, or, in 
rare instances, by the stars themselves). 

It was perhaps inevitable that such a 
situation should lead to repeated charges 
of monopolistic agreement and block book- 
ing. Arthur Judson, Columbia Concerts 
president, admitted at a January 1939 
hearing of the Federal Communications 
Commission that Columbia never tried to 
organize a concert series in a city already 
covered by the NBC service. And of block 
booking—a practice of giving a town a star 
like Lily Pons only on condition that it 
accept, say, an unknown pianist for the 
same concert series—Judson declared: “I 
am very sorry to say that there are some 
managers in the business who are guilty 
of refusing to sell the one box-office at- 
traction unless the other attractions are 
taken.” 

Present at this hearing (although virtu- 
ally unnoticed) was Col. Robert McCor- 
mick, publisher of The Chicago Tribune, 
who controls radio station WGN, an in- 
portant affiliate of the Mutual Broadcast- 
ing System. Deeply interested in artists 
and in booking problems of the Chicago 
Opera Co., which he helps finance, Colonel 
McCormick decided that Mutual should 
have its own artists’ bureau. 

On Nov. 1 the newcomer—WGN Con- 
certs—hangs out its shingle, with head- 
quarters in Chicago, where R. Austin 





Wide World 


Dr. Muller and Dr. Graham, outgoing and incoming ACS presidents 
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Wilder, 34-year-old Midwestern represent- 
ative of Columbia Concerts until last 
June, is boss, and in New York, where 
L. T. Carr, until last week assistant execu- 
tive secretary of AGMA (American Guild 
of Musical Artists), gives the orders. 

WGN Concerts thus becomes the new- 
est activity of an $80,000,000 radio and 
newspaper interest which includes The 
New York Daily News (founded by 
Colonel McCormick’s first cousin, Capt. 
Joseph M. Patterson), and—unofficially 
—The Washingt »n (D.C.) Times-Herald, 
which is independently owned by Mrs. 
Eleanor (Cissy) Patterson, Captain Pat- 
terson’s sister. 

The artists’ “list” for the new bureau 
won't be announced until Dec. 1, when 
this seasons’ bookings are complete. With 
a complete roster not expected to include 
more than 25 artists in all categories, 
WGN Concerts promises more efficient, 
detailed, and personal attention. 





RECORD WEEK 


At the 1861 Paris premiére of “Tann- 
hiuser” Richard Wagner insisted on in- 
serting the ballet (Venusberg and Bac- 
chanale) in the first act instead of the sec- 
ond. This enraged members of the Jockey 
Club who supported the opera (and many 
of the dancers on the side) because they 
had to rush through dinner to attend the 
ballet. Wagner lost the scrap; the opera 
was withdrawn two performances later. 
But the ballet music has remained a popu- 
lar favorite and is now danced in this coun- 
try by Massine’s Russian troupe with 
freakish sets and costumes by Salvador 
Dali. The TaNNHAUSER OveRTURE and 
Venusperc Music have been rerecord- 
ed by Albert Coates in a Victor Black 
Label album (three 12-inch records, 
2.50) . 

His father wanted César Franck to be a 
piano virtuoso, and after father and son 
quarreled over his marriage to an actress 
the Belgian musician supported himself as 
an organist and teacher, devoting his spare 
time to his lifelong ambition—composing. 
Like nearly everything else he wrote, the 
1884 Pretupe, CHoraLe, AND Fuceue for 
piano in the style of Bach—which has now 
been recorded by the Dutch pianist Egon 
Petri for Columbia (two 12-inch records 
in album, $2.50)—-was ignored by the 
public. Only at 68 did he begin to achieve 
any wide recognition, but then a Paris 
bus ran him down, and he died of his 
injuries. 

In Contrasting Music (six 10-inch 
Decea records in album, $2.60) Jimmy 
Dorsey presents just that—a selection 
which includes “Swamp Fire,” a swing 
version of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Flight of 
the Bumblebee,” “Dusk in Upper Sandus- 
ky,” and his theme song: “Contrasts.” 
easant enough. 










IT ADDS and SUBTRACTS 


VICTOR’S NEWEST PORTABLE 


“Where you need it, 
when you need it“ 








$7950 


WITH DIRECT 
SUBTRACTION 












Business, here’s your answer! 


Victor's famous “straight” Addition and direct subtraction in 
portable adding machines in ° . 
full keyboard, three capaci- a rugged, portable adding machine 


ies—$47.50; $55.00; $70. i i 
ties—$47.50; $ $70.00. at a startling low price —a Victor 


triumph, climaxing 22 years of 
engineering leadership. Now you 
get the same speedy, quiet, steady, 
easy-operating performance we 
build into the famous Victor 
“straight” portable adder . . . plus 
a ee all of the latest developments in 
are ~~ Sena adding machine improvement. 
You'll marvel at the figure oper- 
ations this machine can handle... 
quickly ... efficiently . . . for every 
business—large or small. See it 
perform. Phone your Victor repre- 
sentative today for a demonstra- 
tion. Or write Victor Adding Ma- 
chine Co., Dept. NW-11, 3900 N. 
Rockwell Street, Chicago. 





$114.50 


Victor Electrics have served 
business for 22 years. Capaci- 
ties for all types of figure 
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VICTOR appine macuines 

















Revolutionary 





Indirect 

Principle 

NO WASTED LIGHT 
Luxurious lighting . . . with a NEW 


thorough distribution of soft, restful, 
indirect light over your entire desk 
areal Unique design prevents light 
waste to back of desk, back wall or 
floor. A distinguished lamp you'll be 
proud of always. Beautifully finished 
in spun bronze . . . modern as to- 
morrow in design, style and aristo- 
cratic quality. Very moderately 
priced. 


FARIES MFG: CO. 


S. Robert Schwartz Div. 
1050 E. Grand Ave., Decatur, IiMinois 


LEADERS IN STYLE AND 
LIGHTING EFFICIENCY SINCE 1880 














Listen to 


“AHEAD OF THE HEADLINES” 


NEWSWEEK on the Air! 


43 stations of the NBC Blue 
network every Sunday, 11:45 A.M. 

















THE HANDIEST POCKET 


KNIFE EVER DESIGNED! 





® Once you've used it, 
{ the Christy Sport Knife 
i will have as warm a place 
in your heart as your fa- 
vorite fishing rod ... 
Neat, handy, useful, and 
. durable . . . Stainless 
steel frame, satin finish. 
Blade of finest razor steel. 


Smart... practical 


Graceful design, light weight; 
fine enough to wear on your sil- 
ver, gold or platinum chain... 
sturdy enough to stand up under 
the use to which you put a knife. 


Three blades in one 


Instantly opened or closed 
with one hand. No broken 
fingernails. 
Blade locks easi- 
ly in any one of 
3 lengths ... 
really three 
blades in one. 


GUARANTEED TO PLEASE 


Sent postpaid on receipt of 
$1.00. Please use coupon be- 
low. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Overa half million already sold. 
































Actual Size 





GIFT SUGGESTION—The Christy Sport Knife fits 
all gift occasions. Individually packed in attractive 
gift box. Order several for your requirements. 








DEALERS—Write for interesting offer. : 


THE CHRISTY CO., Fremont, Ohio. NW-12 


Enclosed is $1.00, for which please send me a Christy 
Sport Knife. If | am not entirely satisfied with the knife, 
1 may return it and my $1.00 will be refunded. (Ohio 
— add 3c for sales tax.) This offer good in U.S.A. 
only. 
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100,000 Bucks County, Pa. 


by JOHN O’HARA 


I commot agree that it is a hard- 
ship to have a big reputation like that 
of the team of George S. Kaufman and 
Moss Hart. Let them come out with a 
moderately good show, say the critics, 
and the critics pan it more painstak- 
ingly than they would a show by an 
unknown. One critic said that if the 
play had been written by a couple of 
guys named Joe, the show would have 
been welcomed more heartily. That 
could be true. It very probably is true. 
But that law has been nullified that 
demanded that Kaufman and Hart 
produce their show before it’s good, 
and ready. Kaufman and Hart need not 
have a hit to make big money on a 
play. Any kind of show at all and they 
have a picture sale, with the movie 
people offering fabulous sums for cine- 
ma rights. No movie company would 
think of offering less than $100,000 
for a Kaufman-Hart; not since Para- 
mount offered $50,000 for one of 
George’s plays, and George countered 
by offering $50,000 for Paramount. 

So Kaufman and Hart are sure of 
money. And as to the satisfaction of an 
honest job well done, they apparently 
have their own ideas about that, if they 
permit the production of a play that 
is so obviously not ready. 

The play in question is GEORGE 
WasuHIncTton Sitept Here, which is 
about a sentimental little man and his 
cynical, city-loving wife, who buy a 
broken-down old house in Bucks 
County, Pa., principally because some- 
one has told the littke man (Ernest 
Truex) that Washington napped there. 
(It transpires that Benedict Arnold, 
and not General W., slept there.) The 
little man’s enthusiasm for the country 
life and the historical background is 
contrasted with the wife’s (Jean Dix- 
on) loathing of the inconveniences and 
discomfort of the house. For plot’s sake 
it is made to appear that the water 
supply and the road to the house are 
on the property of a hostile neighbor; 
and, not at all incidentally, the little 
man goes broke improving the place. 
The only hope of holding the property 
is a mean old uncle, always believed 
to be rich, but when he is appealed to 
he has to admit that he has been busted 
since 1929. But everything comes out 
right in the third act, which K. and H. 
must have written while tossing the 
‘script back and forth and simultane- 
ously playing badminton. 

So long as our authors are working 


on their exposition and laughs, the 
laughs come effortlessly—from me, at 
least. It is easy to believe in Mr. Tru- 
ex’s love of the country and Our Coun- 
try, and I am willing to accept Miss 
Dixon’s wife, incredible though she is. 
The wisecracks come too fast for her to 
be believable, and I say that in full 
knowledge of the fact that Miss 
Dorothy Parker was a neighbor of the 
Messrs. Kaufman and Hart (although, 
to gossip a little, may I say that Miss 
Parker and K. & H. were not the kind 
of neighbors who borrowed a cup of 
sugar or a length of clothesline from 
each other). What’s more, the funniest 
moment of the show is not a wisecrack; 
it’s when Percy Kilbride, playing a 
Bucks County native, gets drunk and 
bursts into “I’ll Never Smile Again.” 

Dudley Digges need be mentioned 
only by name; he’s always good, and 
the same casual compliment can be 
given Miss Paula Trueman’s amoral 
maid. A boy named Bobby Readick, 
whom I never want to meet, plays a 
demoniacal nephew and was flattering- 
ly hissed by the susceptible opening- 
night audience. Opening-night and sub- 
sequent audiences have been equally 
susceptible to the brief appearances of 
Miss Toni Sorel, whose face will be 
recognized by all women who read the 
fashion magazines, and whose figure 
never will be forgotten by any man who 
sees this play. 


Casi in Tue Sky is a musical 
comedy with Ethel Waters and an all- 
Negro cast. What do you want to know 
first: plot, or back-plot? The plot is 
simple; a man named Little Joe mar- 
ries Petunia Jackson (Miss Waters). 
They get along okay till Joe draws a 
horse in the Irish Sweepstakes and 
starts misbehaving with a Jezebel, 
whom he thought he’d got off his mind. 
But The Lawd intervenes, and Joe just 
barely enters heaven by the margin 
of two sins. During the incidents in the 
life of Petunia and Joe we see a back- 
plot, the fight between Lucifer Jr. and 
The Lawd’s General, over which shall 
win Joe’s soul. There never is any doubt 
about Petunia’s soul, and the Jezebel 
herself has a regeneration, which facts 
should be a warning to us men folks. 

I didn’t like any of the principals ex- 
cept Miss Katherine Dunham, as the 
bad girl, but there is a great deal of 
exciting dancing, and sometimes the 
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lines get pretty funny. 
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MOVIES 


Newsreel History of a Decade 
Depicts World’s March to War 


Indorsed by President Roosevelt and 
Wendell Willkie, Paramount’s Worutp IN 
FLAMES compresses into 62 minutes a 
grim, kaleidoscopic history of the misery 
and unrest of the last decade, of the ag- 
gression and political jockeying that are 
now recognized as the opening battles of 
the present world conflict. 

This is a shrewdly edited selection of 
newsreel highlights clipped from Para- 
mount’s files dating back to 1929. If its 
editors, Albert J. Richard and William C. 
Park, present a document that is, of ne- 
cessity, superficial in its probing into 
causes, their dramatizing of effects is 
shocking in its significance. Beginning on 
a nostalgic note with the bull-market 
prosperity of 1929, the film recalls the de- 
pression that settled in its wake, the re- 
volt in Spain that foreshadowed the civil 
war to come, the Japanese invasion of 
Manchuria, and the frantic rearming of 
Italy and Germany. 

The pattern of this history-in-the-mak- 
ing becomes painfully clear as the war in 
Spain proves a testing ground for totali- 
tarian wings; when Chamberlain comes 
home from Munich proudly clutching the 
piece of paper that guarantees “peace in 
our time,” he is a pathetic figure standing 
in the shadow of what is to come. Briefly, 
but with telling effect, the newsreel men 
chart the course of terror and conquest 
from Poland to the siege of England itself, 
to end with an unexcited but unequivocal 
message for America—a call for more and 
more guns and planes and ships for de- 
fense. 











§ The Paramount film’s war footage con- 
cludes with England feverishly preparing 
for invasion. As if by way of epilogue, the 
Warner Brothers* last week rushed the 
release of a seven-minute documentary 
produced in London for the British Min- 
istry of Information. Lonpon Can Take 
Ir is a simple, powerfully moving record 
of life in the great city during a typical 
night of bombardment from the air, and a 
fine, on-the-spot commentary by Quen- 
tin Reynolds (war correspondent for Col- 
lier’s) matches the film’s calm understate- 
ment. 

It is dusk in London. “The people’s 
army of volunteers is ready. They are the 
ones who are really fighting this war.” The 
firemen, the air-raid wardens, and the am- 
bulance drivers take their stations. The 
citizens file calmly into their shelters for 
the night. The raid comes—and passes. 
And with the dawn the people of London 
go back to work, picking their way 





*The studio will turn over the net profits of 
the film to the British War Relief. 








No “tight little plans” 
of efficiency experts. 


ae accustomed to hotel lobbies 
large enough to play softball in, are fre- 
quently surprised when they first see the 
lobby of the St. Regis. 


We have kept it small purposely, be- 
cause it helps to make the St. Regis 
more intimate. And it is possible to find 
a friend you agree to “meet in the 
lobby” without tracking through forests 
of palm trees and marble columns. 


But while the lobby is purposely 
small, our economy of space ends there. 
Step into any of our 600 rooms and you 
will find an agreeable spaciousness. 
Huge windows invite a veritable flood 
of sunlight and a view of midtown be- 
low. In the ample bathrooms, note our 
utter contempt for the tight little plans 
of efficiency experts. 


And with considerable pride, we in- 
vite your attention to our staff. They 
have been schooled in the art of serving 
without ostentatious pressure or heel- 
clicking. They have been trained to an- 
ticipate your wish, and fulfill it deftly 
and quietly. 


Here, then, at the 
very crossroads of 
the world’s smartest 
shopping and enter- (% 
tainment area — in 
the new fashion cen- 
ter of the world — 
you will find a luxurious change from 
home. Within these solid and hospitable 
walls—with thoughtful service to fit 
your mood—a visit to New York be- 
comes a special event .. . a delightful 


vacation ... a pleasant memory. 





~StReais 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 55TH STREET, NEW YORK 
BOOKLET ON REQUEST 
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HEALTH 4 BEAUTY 


Men - and Women,too 
Ride and row the Battle Creek way. It’s fun to keep 
fit with EXEROW — the nation's newest exercise 
hit! Natural HYDRAULIC pull of rowing plus ben- 
efits of horseback riding. Adjustable for mild exer- 
cise of a strenuous workout—as you wish. Rhythmic 
movement of handles, seat and pedals symmetrizes 
and beautifies the entire figure. EXEROW safely 
normalizes WEIGHT— improves HEALTH and 
APPEARANCE. Now offered at money-saving, 
DIRECT -FROM-FACTORY PRICE. Write 
for full details TODAY. 


fatth b) EQUIPMENT CO.,Dept.n450 


EXEROW 





WHY CAN’T YOU 


WRITE? 


It’s much simpler than you think! 


S° many people with the “‘germ’”’ of writing in them 
simply can’t get started. They suffer from inertia. 
Or they set up imaginary barriers to taking the first step. 

Many are convinced the field is confined to persons gifted 
with a genius for writing. 

Few realize that the great bulk of commercial writing 
is done by so-called ‘‘unknowns.’’ Not only do these 
thousands of men and women produce most of the fiction 
published, but countless articles on business affairs, social 
matters, domestic science, etc., as well. 

Such material is in constant demand. Every week 
thousands of checks for $25, $50 and $100 go out to writers 
whose latent ability was perhaps no greater than yours. 


The Practical Method 


EWSPAPER work demonstrates that the way to learn 

to write is by writing! Newspaper copy desk editors 
waste no time on theories or ancient classics. The story is 
the thing. Every copy ‘‘cub’’ goes through the course of 
practical criticism—a training that turns out more suc- 
cessful authors than any other experience. 

That is why Newspaper Institute of America bases its 
writing instruction on the Copy Desk Method. It starts and 
keeps you writing in your own home, on your own time. 
And upon the very same kind of actual assignments given 
daily to metropolitan reporters. Thus you learn by doing, 
not by studying the individual styles of model authors. 

Each week your work is analyzed constructively by 
practical newspaper men. Writing soon becomes easy, ab- 
sorbing. Profitable, too, as you gain the “‘professional’’ 
touch that gets your material accepted by editors. Above 
all, you can see constant progress—-week by week—as your 
faults are corrected and your writing ability grows. 

We have prepared a unique Writing Aptitude Test. This 
tells whether you possess the fundamental qualities neces- 
sary to successful writing—acute observation, dramatic in- 
stinct, creative imagination, ete. You'll enjoy this test. 
The coupon will bring it, without obligation. Newspaper 
Institute of America, 1 Park Ave., New York. 


eS SS Se we a on a a oe 

F REE Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 

Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing Aptitude 


Test and further information about writing for profit, as prom- 
ised in Newsweek, Nov. 4th 


will call bay 8 19 
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‘Tugboat Annie’: Marjorie Rambeau as the tough (and padded) skipper 


through the debris of shattered streets and 
buildings. “A bomb has its limitations. It 
can only destroy buildings and kill peo- 
ple. It cannot kill the unconquerable spirit 
and courage of the people of London.” 


A New Tugboat Annie 


For a number of years, warmed by the 
memory of the late comedienne’s person- 
ality, Marie Dressler’s characterization of 
Tugboat Annie has been a screen tradi- 





tion. Time after time, various character 


actresses have been considered as succes- 
sors to the woman who brought Norman 
Reilly Raine’s salty amazon to the screen, 
but all of them were found wanting. Now 
the Warner Brothers have bought the 
rights to the “Annie” stories from M-G-M, 
padded Marjorie Rambeau’s figure to fit 
the role, and launched a new series with 
Tucspoat ANNIE Satis AGAIN. 

That the Warners are confident of suc- 
cess is apparent from the elaborateness of 
the film’s three-theater world premiére at 
Tacoma, Wash., last week, and the fact 
that another installment of Annie’s adven- 
tures is already under way. But, judging 
from the present experiment, considerable 
improvement is necessary if the projected 
series is to keep afloat, for, aside from its 
appeal to the nostalgic, Tugboat Annie’s 
new lease on screen life has little to rec- 
ommend it as entertainment. 

An original screen play by Walter De- 
Leon restores Annie (Celtic this time, 
rather than Scandinavian) as the skipper 
of the tug Narcissus, revives her rivalry 
with (Captain Bullwinkle, and threatens 
her nautical career with extinction. The 
story is both skimpy and obvious; its hu- 
mor clepends on Annie’s malapropisms, 
scrambled clichés, and old-fashioned slap- 
stick. Lewis Seiler’s direction fails to im- 
prove on the script. 
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Marjorie Rambeau, however, is well cast 
in the title role and tries hard. That she 
is disappointing may be explained, in part, 
on the basis that the Dressler comedy of 
almost a decade ago is outmoded today. 
Certainly the new Annie is not unlike her 
predecessor in appearance (though some- 
what less bulky) and in her approach to 
the role, but she is unabashed in her re- 
liance on hokum and mugging for her 
laughs. Alan Hale is pleasant and _ prop- 
erly hearty as Bullwinkle (the role created 
by Wallace Beery), and Ronald Reagan 
and Jane Wyman are excellent as the ro- 
mantic counterpoint to Annie’s exploits. 





SCREEN OPENINGS 


Arise, My Love (Paramount): Begin- 
ning as exciting melodrama (girl reporter 
rescues American aviator from Spanish 
jail), then quieting down into romance- 
in-Paris (girl rescues self from amorous 
aviator—temporarily), this synthetic but 
clever script by Charles Brackett and Billy 
Wilder switches its mood again to end on a 
bugle call for all Americans to arm against 
the Nazis. Directed by Mitchell Leisen, 
Claudette Colbert, Ray Milland, and 
Walter Abel give diverting performances 
before their material turns serious. 


Dancinc on A Dime (Paramount): 
This attempt to cash in on the recent 
Hollywood trend toward light musicals 
with youthful or new talent is a miss all 
around. Although the plot concerns the 
problems of a group of WPA actors on the 
defunct Federal Theater project, it has 
little novelty to recommend it. Virginia 
Dale, Lillian Cornell, Eddie Quillan, Frank 
Jenks, Robert Paige, William Frawley. 


Nicut Train (Twentieth Century-Fox) : 
Under Carol Reed’s splendid direction, 
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British espionage in Germany at the out- 
break of the war builds with excitement, 
humor, and suspense to a satisfying climax. 


Margaret Lockwood, Rex Harrison, and 
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35 Years of Religion by Sea 


Celebrated by 13-Month Cruise 933 ae —S 
: ' rh 

Like Norway, British Columbia has a . , a armen eer 4s 
jagged coastline of fjords, inlets, and chan- 1 

pper nels. The settlements of Indians, fisher- 

men, and loggers along its upper reaches 

Il cast are remote and inaccessible by land. So 

at she for 35 years the Church of England in 

1 part, Canada has brought them religion by sea, 


dy of through the Columbia Coast Mission. 

today. The mission’s founder is the Rev. John 
ce her Antle, a Newfoundlander who started out 
some- with a 16-foot sailboat in 1905 and retired 
ich to four years ago in favor of the Rev. Alan 
er re- Greene. Backed by the church, province, 
r her dominion, and private gifts, the mission 
prop- has thrived and now boasts three motor 
reated ships, seven churches, and a staff of 46 
eagan clergymen, doctors, nurses, and teachers 
he ro- (the flagship Columbia alone travels 20,- 
its. 000 miles a year) . Since 1939 the mission- 


aries have taken on the added job of ship- 
ping entertainers and movies to army out- 
posts along the coast. 

This week (Oct. 30) was the 35th anni- 





3egin- versary of the venture, but no one planned 

porter to do much about it. Dr. Greene was on 
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eats A. Rident  aibiaiiinesg aiiateits figure-bottlenecks by using the Remington Rand Printing Calcu- 
“pw cruise from England to British Columbia lator. Retailers use it to figure mark-ups. Wholesalers use it to 
Billy in a 40-foot auxiliary yawl. compute discounts. Manufacturers use it on estimates, payrolls, in- 
aad Dr. Antle got ie ie Min Bee trip in voice checking, costs, inventory, depreciation. For every figuring re- 
saeate 1936, when he met H. B. Bayly, a retired quirement, general or specialized, the Printing Calculator fills the bill. 
ia tea planter from India who wanted to Why ? Because it's the ONLY complete, all purpose figuring machine 
onl settle down near Victoria. The mission- --. addition, subtraction, multiplication, AUTOMATIC direct division 
ences ary gave Bayly his home at Maple | --. with PRINTED PROOF of every problem. It's compact, rugged, 
Bay in exchange for the yacht Reverie, light-weight. Get acquainted with it—let us bring it to your office... 
then idle on the Thames. Crossing to today! Let it show you, on your own work, the time and effort and 
unt) : England, Dr. Antle took possession of the money it can save. Remington Rand Inc., Buffalo, New York. In 


ecent yawl and sailed from Falmouth in Au- Canada: Remington Rand Ltd., Toronto. 
sicals gust 1939. 


ss_all At Madeira he laid up two months, tak- T h e Re m f n gto n Ra n d 


3 the ing charge of a pastorless Anglican church 

n the before hoisting sail again with a Portu- © 4 ‘ 

has guese crewman. Gales in the Caribbean rl n iq n a Ic Ul a to i 
we repeatedly tattered the Reverie’s light- 

‘rank weight sails, but eventually the craft 

y: cleared the Panama Canal. On the 113-day Noiseless, Standard, Portable Typewriters... Adding, Calcvloting, Bookkeeping, Punched-Cord 
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ORIENT 


@ Sail from Vancouver direct to Yoko- 
hama in 10 record days by luxurious 
Empress liners . . . then on to China 
and the Philippines. For sailing dates, 
consult your own travel agent or 
Canadian Pacific: 41 offices in U.S. 
and Canada. 
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starved. Reaching Canadian waters last 
September, the Reverie ran out of fuel 
and had to be towed into Victoria. 

Last week the 74-year-old missionary 
was still living aboard his yawl at Victoria. 
Grizzled, tanned, and happy, he prepared 
to scout for a new home somewhere along 
the coast. Chatting about his voyage, he 
declared: “Hunger is good for a man, now 
and then.” 





The Lutheran Hour 


Five years ago Dr. Walter A. Maier 
launched a series of Lutheran radio ser- 
mons over two stations, WXYZ in De- 
troit and WLW in Cincinnati. From that 
inconspicuous beginning the Boston-born 
bibliophile, orator, and Bible professor at 
Concordia Theological Seminary in St. 
Louis has built one of radio’s most suc- 
cessful religious programs. Last Sunday, 
opening a new sermon, he preached over 
a vast network of 200 stations. Among 
them were 112 Mutual Broadcasting Sys- 
tem outlets, 80-odd independents, and 
other stations as far afield as the Philip- 
pines, for which his sermons were trans- 
lated into Spanish and transcribed. 

A clear-voiced, vigorous speaker, the 47- 
year-old Dr. Maier gauges his message for 
all faiths, stressing fundamentals such as 
the gospel and the family. His listeners 
respond with a mountain of fan mail that 
averages 7,000 letters a week, many of 
them asking for advice. Thus a remorseful 
embezzler wrote that he contemplated sui- 
cide, but after reading Dr. Maier’s reply 
decided to confess; and a young girl, pre- 
paring to attend church for the first time, 
wanted to know what to wear. And 
though the theologian has a sponsor—the 
Lutheran Laymen’s League—it’s the au- 
dience that foots the bills, $175,000 this 
season, through contributions. 





Catholic Broom for Magazines 


Hollywood will not soon forget the jug- 
gernaut power of the Legion of Decency, 
whose 1934 campaign forced producers to 
stop “glorifying” sex and crime. The drive’s 
success even impressed the Roman Cath- 
olic bishops who led it, and three years ago 
they opened battle on another front. To 
head a National Organization for Decent 
Literature, they chose the Most Rev. John 
F. Noll, 65-year-old bishop of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., and publisher of the highly profitable 
weekly Our Sunday Visitor. Last week the 
NODL’s 220-page second annual report 
was ready for presentation at a meeting of 
the nation’s bishops this month in Wash- 
ington. 

This report maintains that the NODL 
trains its biggest guns on magazines, its 
code condemning those that (1) glorify 
crime, (2) stress sex, (3) feature “illicit 
love,” (4) carry off-color illustrations, or 
(5) accept “disreputable” advertising. 




























Dr. Maier, Lutheran broadcaster 


With priest-chairmen in 60 dioceses as 
its censors, the organization has _black- 
listed some 150 publications. And rather 
than negotiate with publishers, especially 
those who are anonymous fly-by-nights, 
the NODL swings straight at their pocket- 
books: local workers visit newsstands and 
distributors, voice polite surprise that they 
handle blacklisted merchandise, and threat- 
en the recalcitrant with boycotts. 

To date the drive has forced at least 30 
publications out of business and compelled 
others to clean up. Bishop Noll claims com- 
plete success in Fort Wayne and in South 
Bend, Ind. (home of the University of 
Notre Dame). In Detroit and Denver dis- 
tributors submit pulps to local priests for 
approval. The St. Louis diocese last week 
campaigned for 200,000 boycott pledges. 
Elsewhere, NODL workers have promises 
of cooperation from chambers of com- 
merce, Odd Fellows, non-Catholic clergy, 
YMCAs, etc. But one fact hampers the 
NODL in comparison with the Legion of 
Decency: unlike movie producers, smut 
publishers can make money on one-fourth 
of their present circulation (estimated at 
2,000,000 a month). 

However, this summer the bishops got 
unexpected help from government (most 
Federal and local prosecutors hesitate. to 
try offenders, explaining that juries usually 
acquit them on grounds of freedom of the 
press). Mayor Fiorello H. La Guardia of 
New York listed 42 “objectionable” maga- 
zines, pointedly ordered ‘garbage trucks to 
cart them away from newsstands, and 
“asked” city-licensed dealers not to dis- 
play them in the future. He then engi- 
neered two arrests: Julius Stolz, president 
of the Interborough News Co., on the 
charge of selling copies of Man to Man, 
and Morris Newman, alleged publisher of 
twelve tabooed magazines. Both come to 
trial next week. 
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Home, Sweet Home— 


Swannanoa, N. C.: Big, black Minnie, 
a fifteen-year-old bear who had delighted 
visitors to the Recreation Park for thirteen 
years with her ungainly antics, was re- 
tired last July and turned loose in the 
Pisgah National Forest, 30 miles away. 
Week before last, however, Minnie came 
lumbering home, tired, thin, and hungry, 
but apparently very happy to get back 
again to square meals and her familiar 
cage. 





New Faces— 


Independence, Mo.: Arriving last 
July to become the new business manager 
of the Chamber of Commerce, Fern P. 
Doty found all the male population on a 
whisker-growing marathon in preparation 
for an old-timers celebration. When the 
pioneering spree was over and the whisk- 
ers were duly shaved, Doty was baffled— 
he couldn’t identify the face of a single 
new friend. 


Modern Science— 
Hollywood, Calif.: Harry Bill Roberts 


is the professional name of a certain band- 
leader. Last week Roberts asked the court 
to make that his legal name, because, he 
said, his real one—Robert Zipper—isn’t 
dignified any more since the advent of 
certain timesavers in clothing. 


Dictator Hater— 


Chicago, Ill.: A North Dakota potato 
merchant doesn’t mind telling the world 
how he feels—even to decorating his 
spuds with his sentiments in letters 6 
inches high. 
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HE year ending July 31, 1938, found the management of 
HALLMARK MILLS* staring at a deficit of $272,675. With net 
sales $5,429,169, this was a discouraging showing. 


Though it had at its disposal credit lines from local institutions, 
the availability of working funds seemed always to be impaired or 
impeded. So the company decided to take a radical step it had 
been considering, and change its method of financing. 


Flexibility, convenience and promptness of action were the deciding 
factors in the switch to open account financing. To be able to 
determine at any given time the amount of cash required, and to 
get that amount promptly merely by discounting sufficient receiv- 
ables, looked like the right answer. 


The result is best told in figures: 





NET SALES NET LOSS 

Year to July 31, 1938 $5,429,169 $272,675 
NET PROFIT 

Year to July 31, 1939 $5,843,473 $ 91,065 


6 Mos. to January 31, 1940 $3,911,269 $121,819 


And the president says: “... we made no mistake. Using hundreds 
of thousands of dollars continually, we find the flexibility and the 
absence of red tape particularly satisfactory. Getting cash as and 
when we need it operates to keep the cost down and permits 
using our working capital to capacity”. 








* * * * 





How much of your capital is tied up in receivables . . . in raw 
materials ...in finished inventory . . . in bank balances accumu- 


lating to meet maturing loans? It could be earning profits for you. 
Write today for our booklet, “Capital at Work”, or the brochure, 
“Comparative Costs of Financing”. Address Dept.“NW”. 





*4 fictitious name, but the facts and figures, taken from our records, can be certified. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


“Non-Noftification”’ Open Account Financing 


BALTIMORE 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES PORTLAND, ORE. 











CA 





PITAL ANMD SURPLUS MORE THAN $60,000,000 
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Perspective 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


One Man’s Choice 


) ae American voter owes it to 
himself to make a personal, individual 
choice on the issues in every election and 
to register that choice by his vote. But he 
also has an obligation to make that choice 
intelligible to himself—honestly, frankly 
and without self-deception. We are re- 
minded by Emerson that “we should play 
no tricks with ourselves.” 

To that end, I am trying to put on pa- 
per my personal reasons for my vote this 
year. I am putting it down here on this 
page. It is a statement of my own views. 
It represents the views of no one else. Be- 
fore its appearance here, it has been seen 
by no one else. My distinguished contem- 
porary, NEWSWEEK, is a news magazine. 
As such, no personal opinion colors its news 
columns. My opinions, on the other hand, 
are my own, and we maintain a happy re- 
lationship—the editors and their staff re- 
port and interpret the news, while my as- 
sociate commentators and I write as we 
please under our own names. 

The first and, to me, commanding con- 
sideration in my choice has little to do with 
the personalities or records or promises of 
the candidates. It is my belief that the 
attempt to keep Presidential power in the 
hands of one man beyond the traditional 
period of eight years is dangerous to free 
elections and to representative govern- 
ment. The power of the President, as has 
been explained so often in this campaign, 
is so stupendous that it dominates the 
will of the party. It permits of no chal- 
lenge and suffers no dissent. This means 
that such a party, dominated by one man, 
can, if it wins this election, dominate this 
country for many, many years. 


Lens ago Woodrow Wilson de- 
scribed what he called the “illegitimate 
means” by which the President may influ- 
ence the action of Congress. Said Wilson: 
“He may bargain with members, not only 
with regard to appointments, but also with 
regard to legislative measures. He may use 
his local patronage to assist members to 
get or retain their seats. He may interpose 
his powerful influence, in one covert way 
or another, in contests for places in the 
Senate. He may also overbear Congress by 
arbitrary acts which ignore the laws or vir- 
tually override them. He may even sub- 
stitute his own orders for acts of Congress 
which he wants but cannot get. Such things 
are not only deeply immoral, they are de- 
structive of the fundamental understand- 
ings of constitutional government and 





therefore, of constitutional government it- 
self.” 

Note that Wilson called these illegiti- 
mate means. 

We have seen a party dominated by one 
man employ patronage and political threats 
to influence the action of Congress. 

We have seen a party dominated by one 
man already fill over half of the Federal 
judgeships with men of its choice. In four 
years more that proportion may reach 
eighty per cent. 

We have seen the party dominated by 
one man attempt, in many insidious ways, 
to influence the press and the radio. 

In short, we have seen that such a party 
can rule, not merely govern, this country. 

It can, but will it? 


F riends favorable to Roosevelt tell 
me it will not. They grant what I say about 
the immense growth of Presidential power 
over the courts, the legislature and the 
rest. But, they say, Mr. Roosevelt is not 
the kind of stuff out of which dictators 
are made. One of his admirers has recently 
paid him the somewhat: doubtful compli- 
ment of saying he could not be an autocrat 
because he is essentially a “gay and cas- 
ual man.” 

It seems to me that the rise to supreme 
power is not, except in unusual cases, ac- 
tuated by a long life’s plan. It is dictated 
by the inexorable course that a man fol- 
lows when he is caught in the tide of 
circumstance. The very fact that he is 
gay and casual makes his drift with 
that tide the more certain. It always 
takes more iron in the soul—more strength 
of character—to renounce power and 
high place than to hold them. True great- 
ness lies in renunciation, not in acquisi- 
tion. It was a Man whom the people 
would have made king who left us the 
admonition, “Whosoever will save his life 
shall lose it.” 

So far as this country’s future is con- 
cerned, it is not Mr. Roosevelt’s intentions 
that matter. The millions whom he serves 
as President cannot know what is in the 
secret recesses of his mind. He may not 
be clear on the subject himself. What mat- 
ters is that every step that has ever 
marked the rise of totalitarian power over 
the centuries is in process of taking place 
here in America. Control over money, over 
private enterprise, over party organiza- 
tion, over great groups of dependent peo- 
ple, over the legislative process, over the 
courts of law—all these climaxed by the 
attempt to perpetuate the executive— 
these are the classic ingredients in the age- 
old formula. Not only the experience of 


other countries at other times but our own 
common sense tells us that whether these 
steps are taken with good intentions or 
with bad, they produce the very reverse 
of democracy. 

A man might or might not want to be 
a dictator, but if he did, he would do pre. 
cisely the things that have been done in 
recent years. You are just as dead if 
you are struck by a bullet from a gun 
whose owner didn’t know it was loacled 
as you are after a firing squad has done 
its work. 

The second consideration that seems to 
me compelling is the knowledge that pow- 
er is a heady narcotic. The very special 
type of internal resistance that has saved 
the one in a thousand from that narcotic 
is not, in my deliberate judgment, one of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s many excellent character- 
istics. At any rate, the supporters of Mr. 
Roosevelt who are guaranteeing this one- 
in-a-thousand type of immunity in their 
candidate are offering slim odds. And I, 
for one, refuse to believe that my coun- 
try’s liberty should be gambled on such 
odds. 


Many other factors seem to me 
important. Space permits only an enumer- 
ation of them here. I believe that Mr. 
Roosevelt’s Administration, by intemper- 
ate utterances and ill-considered admin- 
istrative and legislative measures, has 
created a state of suspicion and antago- 
nism among the various groups in the na- 
tion which endangers its unity and _par- 
alyzes its productive capacity. It has 
been improvident and tardy in providing 
defense. It has too often sought good ends 
by doubtful means. By rushing through 
a long list of not very well-considered laws 
in the name of liberalism, it has actually 
endangered the true purpose of liberalism. 
It has needlessly identified many liberal 
efforts with failure in the public mind. It 
has needlessly—and thank God, vainly— 
invited the most bitter kind of reaction 
against liberalism in government. 

A vote for Wendell L. Willkie offers a 
reasonable and encouraging alternative to 
these dangers. 

This page has often commented on his 
extraordinary capacities. On December 5, 
1938, I spoke of his great talents, his 
forcefulness, his intelligence and his tire- 
less efforts in behalf of a sounder national 
economy. It hardly seemed possible then 
that he had a chance to be nominated, but 
I believed that he was the best man in 
America to carry the fight against the 
forces threatening democracy. Now, 3: 
his campaign reaches its close, I rejoice 
that he has conducted a magnificent crv- 
sade—a crusade in the finest American 
tradition. No more gallant campaign has 
ever been made in this country. 

I believe profoundly that precious Amer- 
ican values will be safer with Willkie as 
President. I shall vote to protect those 
values. 
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HONOURS OF 


The 10th Royal Hussars 


(Prince of Wales's Own) 


From its success at Warburg, in 1760, to its action 
in France and Flanders in 1914-18, 


10th Royal Hussars has 


the Standard of the 
been decorated with 


Twenty-two Battle Honours for Distinguished Service 


HONOURS OF 


Dewar’s “White Label” 


Grand Prize, the Louisiana than 60 medals honouring Dewar’ s 
Purchase Exposition, St. Louis, ihTy ig hite Lahe 


1904 one 


for Excellence m 
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If reconnaissance reports your Scotch reserves depleted, enlist 
DEWAR’'S White Label and soda. . . highball of the highlands. 
Seasoned veteran, gallant campaigner, it has won more than 
60 medals of honour for distinguished service. That’s why, 
to gentlemen the world over, the order of the day ...and 
. at ease! 


night... is DEWAR'’S White Label. Company. . 
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Victoria Vat 12 years old 


also known as Ne Plus Ultra 
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@ Actual color phutograph — Otis Rucker, tobacco auctioneer, inspects an unusually fine iot of ripe, golden leaf 


FINER TOBACCOS.- for you who 
smoke, those two words have a 
world of meaning. 

First, they tell you why most in- 
dependent tobacco experts smoke 
Luckies. 

Second, finer tobaccos are the big 
reason why Luckies have a lower 
nicotine content. 

Yes... authoritative tests reveal 
that for more than two years, the 
nicotine content of Luckies has been 
12‘, less than the average of the 
four other leading brands—less 
than any one of them.* 


You see, Luckies analyze tobacco 


before purchase. Thus our buyers 
can select the leat that is not only 


e American T » Company 


A 


rich and mellow, but milder—natu- 
rally low in nicotine. 

The more you smoke, the more 
you want a cigarette of genuine 
mildness. So try Luckies for a week. 
Remember—with independent to- 
bacco experts—buyers, auctioneers, 
warehousemen—with men who 
know tobacco best, it’s Luckies 2 to 1 


* NICOTINE CONTENT OF LEADING BRANDS 


From January 1938 through June 1940 
Lucky Strike has averaged 


9.46% less nicotine than Brand A 
20.55% less nicotine than Brand B 
15.55% tess nicotine than Brand C 
4.74% \ess nicotine than Brand D 

For this period Lucky Strike has had an average 


nicotine content of 2.01 parts per hundred. 
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